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a treasure house of first-hand knowledge nowhere else accessible in the English lan- 
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“There seems no reason to doubt that ‘The Government of England’ will take rank 
even above the author’s splendid work on ‘Governments and Parties in Continental 
Europe’ 
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=== | scheming members from the advice and 


The Week 


Mr. Taft's action in the matter of the 
Russian treaty is characteristic. The 
terms in which he gave notice of our 
intention to do away with the agree- 
ment of 1832 yield no excuse for ill-feel- 
ing on the part of the Czar’s Govern- 


aS 





ment. In stating that this country has 
completely outgrown the conditions pre- 
vailing at the time the treaty was fram- 
ed, he gives temperate statement to an 
undeniable fact. To the man in the 


street, of course, there is a distinction 


without a difference in the method of | 


But in diplo- 
macy it is to be presumed that manner 
still counts. This does not mean that 
the observance of all the proper forms 


the treaty’s abrogation. 


will leave the Russian Government 
quite content. 
munications with our own Government, 
as in the utterances attributed to M. 
Sazonoff, Russia’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and other high officials, it is 
quite apparent that irritation does exist 
at St. Petersburg. And it is as well that 
it should be so. It is one thing to avoid 
unnecessary injury to the feelings of an- 
other Government; it is another thing 
to make it quite clear that we have a 
grievance, and that we are bound to 
have it rectified. As a matter of fact, 
results are in sight. M. Sazonoff is al- 
ready credited with admitting that, 
while the present passport regulations 
cannot be changed, perhaps there has 
been injudicious application of those 
regulations on the part of Russian con- 
suls abroad, who have refused their visé 
to “a large number of persons who in 


reality were acceptable.” 





The action of the House in passing 
the “dollar-aday” pension bill, by a 
vote of 229 to 92, was a great folly, the 


In the spirit of its com- | 


|example of the party leaders, this act so 


'full of insincerity and recklessness and 


the lowest kind of politics, cannot fail 


ito shake the belief in the sanity and 


firmness of the new Democratic control 
and injure the standing of the party 
with the country. It will be set down 
as the first great Democratic blunder, 
on a national scale, since the election of 
1910. 


Mr. Underwood may well be disquieted 
by the signs that the Democrats in the 
House are getting out of hand in the 
matter of extravagant appropriations. 
He has expressed his fear that, unless 


‘some check be put to present tenden- 


cies, this Congress will prove to be the 


| 
|most lavish on record. After $75,000,- 


|000 for pensions, it is now proposed to 


vote $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 for public 


buildings. Mr. Underwood's protest 


|against this, when he appeared in per- 


;son before the House committee, result- 


chief responsibility and reproach for | 


which must fall upon the Democratic 
majority. True, all the Republicans but 
eight voted for the bill, and eighty-four 
Democrats, including their leader, Mr. 


Underwood, against it, but the party in| 


ed in getting just two members on his 
side. The rest went with the Republi- 
cans in favor of going in for the old 
flag and a big appropriation. Yet there 
is no doubt that all these Democrats 
would be ready, at a moment's notice, to 
make glowing speeches in the House in 
praise of economy in the abstract. This 
makes a difficult situation for a lead- 
er like Mr. Underwood. It also points 
unmistakably once more to the vicious- 
ness of our system of financial control 
in Congress. There is no man or com 
mittee with power to say what money- 
bill shall be passed and what shall not. 
It was a fatal mistake to take away 
years ago from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the general control of the spend- 
ing by the House. 





The Vice-President’'s flag is gayly flung 


to the breeze in Tuesday morning’s 
Washington dispatch to the New York 
Tribune, setting forth the Hon. James 


Schoolcraft Sherman's desire and deter- 


|}mination to be the Republican candidate 
for Governor of New York in 1912. His 


reasons for such desire, we must ac- 


control of the House hag the blame, a8 knowledge, are ample and convincing. 
well as the praise, for what the House | He is tired of merely presiding over the 
does. And. this cowardly surrender of | Senate's sessions, he is anxious to ob- 
the Democrats to the pension machine,'tain an office which will make greater 


demands on his executive ability, he Is 
seeking a vindication for the humiliation 
he received at Saratoga a year ago. The 
announcement, however, would have 
been more interesting if the reasons why 
the party should give him the nomina- 
tion had been set forth, instead of the 
reasons why he wishes to get it. If 
parties were given to the practice of ro- 
mantic magnanimity, a motive might be 
found in the circumstance that Mr. Sher- 
man is one of the few men whose noml- 
nation would give Gov. Dix a fighting 


chance for a second term. 





The Secretary of the Treasury's an- 
nual report, submitted to Congress on 
Monday, gives the first place of consid- 
eration to currency reform and the 
forthcoming Monetary Commission plan. 
Mr. MacVeagh is sanguine as to the pros- 
pects of early enactment of the pending 
reform proposals into law; he believes 
that the Commission’s report will be so 
complete in suggestion and material 
that, “whether Congress shall adopt the 
recommendations of the Commission as 
a whole or not, there need be no further 
postponement of legislation.” The coun- 
try, he thinks, “has now largely and 
mainly agreed” on the direction of re- 
form; “the nation has eradicated par- 
tisanship from this great business and 
social question,” and “the persistent <dif- 


ficulties of monetary reform have almost 


entirely disappeared.” In this state- 
ment of the case there is very much 
truth, and even people who doubt the 
probability of the enactment of such a 


law on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion, and who think that thorough and 
prolonged debate of any such measure 
; not only inevitable but most advisa- 


are aware that never since the 


ble, 
Specie Resumption Act of 1875 has the 
outlook been so favorable for the judl- 
cious solution of this great problem 


within a reasonable time. 


On one aspect of the contemplated 
legislation the Secretary has a weighty 
comment. “It is indispensable,” he 
writes, “that the new law shall deny 
with great precision to any bank includ- 
ed within its provisions, whether na- 
tional or State, the right to own stock 
in any other independent bank.” He 


adds: 


alibi 8. lta 
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There is no immediate danger to be ap- 
prehended from such holdings; but now is 
the time to protect for the future the inde- 
individuality of the 
and to forestall in their case the general 
formation of undue combi- 


pendence and banks, 


tendency to the 
nations and Trusts 


Mr. 


much 


MacVeagh might have gone s80 
further as to say that, unless a 
clearly prohibitory provision of gbis na- 
ture is inserted, the enactment of any 
for bank- 
ing resources of the country would be 
extremely doubtful. It the 
ined of control, 


strong banks or financiers, of the new 


law the centralization of the 


is imag- 


possibility by a few 


system's extensive credit machinery, 
which has been the most formidable ob- 
stacle all along in the path of successful 
Such 


misgiving has found a voice not only 


banking and currency reform. 
among the people at large but among 
the interior banks, and the recent con- 
troversy over the holding-company de- 
vice, whereby some of our powerful met- 
ropolitan banks held virtual controlling 
interest in a group of other banking in- 
stitutions, 


was not calculated to allay it. 





Secretary of the 


sale 


Meyer's advocacy 


or abandonment of nearly all the 


navy yards of the Atlantic Coast and 
their concentration in one great insti- 
tution on Narragansett Bay can be read- 


ily defended on the ground of economy 


and efficiency. But already there ig the 


greatest outcry against it on purely self- 


ish ground The New York and Brook- 
lyn Congressmen are “up in arms.” The 
city of New York would like to get the 


yard out of the way, to use its val- 


land 


havy 


uable and docks for the purposes 


peaceful commerce, The city badly 


ot 


needs more and better facilities for its 


er-growing steamship traffic, and the 


navy yard as a yard has many disad- 


vantages But the Congressmen fear 


the political results of the move. Thou- 


inds of workmen might emigrate to 
Kthode Island, and think of the loss to 
Brooklyn trade which would result! It 

a perfect illustration of the wide- 
spread popular attitude towards the 
Government so carefully fostered by 
the pension system and the protective 


tariff. 


It is refreshing and decidedly whole- 
some to have the alleged economies of 
production by gigantic Trusts sharply 
and aggressively challenged, as by Mr. 


week before ‘the Senate 


Brandeis last 
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|Committee on Interstate Commerce. A 
great deal of easy-going assertion and 
slipshod thinking is current on the sub- 
ject, and the air of superiority witb 
which the assertions are usually put 
forward makes them go down with 
great numbers of people without any 
thinking at all. It is seldom that any 
attempt is made to furnisb particulars 
which would substantiate the claim; 
and serious quantitative statements— 
anything that would even tend to show 
how great this alleged gain is, or whe- 
ther the tendencies making for the gain 
were not already in full operation be- 
fore the monopolizing process set in— 
are virtually never attempted. More- 
over, there is an habitual confusion of 
thought—whether accidental or design- 
ed—between the issue of large-scale pro- 
duction as against small-scale produc- 
tion and the issue of monopoly against 
competition; to hear some of the Trust 
people talk, one would almost think that 
those who are skeptical about the neces- 


sity of the Steel Trust aim to abolish 


everything larger than the little old- | 
Mr. Brandeis has plenty of | 


time forge. 
competent economic opinion behind him 
when he asserts the underlying and per- 
advantages of competition in 
spite its admitted drawbacks, and 
earmarks the economic advantages of 


manent 
of 
industrial monopoly as in large meas- 
ure illusory, and also as in large meas- 
ure transitory—calculated to be more 
than wiped out in the long run by the 
loss of that vitality which is an accom- 
paniment of competition. 


The stimulating atmosphere of Ari- 
zona is manifest not only in the en- 
thusiasm with which the people of that 


nascent State embraced the idea of the 


recall of judges, but even in their way | 


of eliminating that provision from their 
proposed Constitution. 
effect, in the election just held, was al- 


most unanimous; a result which, if it 


had taken place in the phlegmatic, if| 


not effete, East, would be regarded as 
#ither a 
indicating a diminished devotion to the 


idea. Not go In Arizona. 





The vote to that | 


merely formal matter or as 


“The people | 


hood, they showed that the recall would 
be placed back in the Constitution as 
|soon as it possibly could be done.” Just 
how this determination was shown does 
‘not appear; but presumably the una- 
|nimity with which the recall was cut 
out of the Constitution was a sign of 
the eagerness with which they look for- 
ward to Statehood as a means of getting 
the recall, So much may be quite true; 
but is it not drawing it a little strong 
‘to say that the people “refused to sub- 
mit to Taft’s dictation”? The President 
‘did his exact duty, and no more, in re- 
|fusing his assent to a Constitution which 
‘contained among its fundamental fea- 
tures a provision which he regaraed as 
/pernicious; but he explicitly recognized 
the fact that the people of Arizona could 
do as they pleased about it after they 
|had become a full-fledged State. In other 
‘words, he was not, in any obnoxious 
sense, “dictating” to them at all; and in 
so far as he was dictating to them, they 
did not refuse to submit, but on the con- 
trary submitted absolutely. 





Chicago’s recovery of that portion of 
‘the lake shore long held by the Illinois 
Central Railroad is an event of more 
/than local interest. A fair and amica- 
ble agreement between the city and the 
‘company will make possible the con- 
struction of a boulevard from Jackson 
| Park north to Grant Park, the erection 
of the Field Columbian Museum in the 
| latter area, and in general the develop- 
ment of a part of the city long neglect- 
ed. Especially will the lake front, after 
land has been made by filling and water- 
ways opened, be made as attractive as 
nature seemed to intend. The arrange- 
ment now arrived at is in pursuance of 
‘the plans long urged to beautify Chi- 
The situation seemed hopeless, 
‘but the railway finally had the grace 
and business sense to surrender its 
riparian rights for the whole distance of 
between four and five miles south of 
Twelfth Street. Mayor Harrison is well 
_within the truth in describing the event 
as the biggest thing that has happened 
in or for Chicago since the World's Fair, 
of which, indeed, it is in a large meas- 
ure One result. 


cago. 


o? Arizona,” says the Democratic State | 
Chairman, “simply refused to endorse | 
Taft's decision as to what kind of a | The rounding of Mr. Bigelow’s long 
Constitution Arizona should have, and | life with sleep is in the order of nature, 
while they voted to eliminate the recall | but nevertheless brings its shock. So 
from the Constitution, as they were | many had come to think of him as an in- 
obliged to do in order to gain State-| vincible figure, flinging a dart at Death it- 
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self! His cheerful and buoyant bearing | 
at a great age seemed to promise many 
confident to-morrows. Intellectually ac- 
tive to the last, hopeful, inquiring, far 
from being shut up to live solely in the 
memory of past days, still warming both 
hands at the fire of life, he showed us an 
old age with scarcely any of the melan- 
choly and depressing features that often 
go with it. Living in the active present 
though Mr. Bigelow always appeared to 
be, he yet could not avoid being regard- 
ed as a venerable and representative 
type of another time. His distinguished 
though simple bearing, his scrupulous 
politeness, his somewhat formal modes 
of speech and writing, all had the stamp 
of an elder.day upon them. At any time 
these past thirty years he would have 
sprung to the general mind as a speci- 
men as fine as one could adduce of a cul- 
tivated American gentleman. Then, too, 
he was wonderfully identified with his 
city, of all of whose modern growth he 
had been an eye-witness. He was emi- 
nently a New Yorker. To have stood 
for no more than all this would have 
been a great achievement. But when 
we remember how Mr. Bigelow carried 
his grand manner into intellectual pur- 
suits and public services which alone 
would have marked him off from com- 
mon men, and when we recall the in- 
domitable vivacity and high spirit with 
which he carried the burden of years, 
as gallant at ninety-four as another 
Dandolo, we begin to perceive how the 
loss of him takes on national propor- 
tions. When Webster died it was said 
that to think of America without him 
would be like thinking of it without 
Niagara. There was none of this titanic 
force about Mr. Bigelow, but there was 
a loftiness and even majesty in his char- 
acter which will make his disappearance 
seem like the fading from a familiar 
landscape of a snow-crowned mountain- 


peak. 


In the programme of a meeting short- 
ly to be held by a learned society we 
note the following from a description of 
a paper on Nietzsche: 


The eternal value of some of his over 200 
poems and the well-nigh inimitable excel- 
lence of his prose, added to his broad ac- 
quaintance with,and his original ideas on, 
art and history and philosophy lend to his 
criticisms an unnegligible if not indisput- 
able authority. Yet Nietzsche's relation to 
philology in the uncommonally (sic) in- 
clusive sense in which he used the term is 
a@ practically unworked mine. 


There may be a deeper meaning in these | 


words than first appears. Some of 


Shakespeare’s most exalted if also most 
incoherent passages have inspired lan- 
guage like this, and “Sordello,” along 
with other literary puzzles, has gone 
somewhat awkwardly to people's heads 
But the present instance has avowedly 
t» do with nothing more exciting than 
philology. Still, much can be wrought 
by patience, and already we begin to 
share the enthusiasm for the coming 
picture of a thousand times ten thou 
sand scholars focussing their specta- 
cles upon the magic of “Also sprach 
Zarathustra.” The more one dwells 
upon the thought, the more one must 
feel that these words were all the time 


intended for philologists. 


The House of Lords, in passing so 
promptly, without amendment and vir- 
tually without debate, the workmen's 
insurance bill, has not helped its stand- 
ing with the English people. Just after 
the long and bitter fight for a Second 
Chamber with full revising powers over 
general legislation, we see the Lords 
incontinently refusing to exercise those 
powers. The opportunity was tempt- 
ing and one might even say that the 
duty was plain. Lloyd George's bill, as 
it passed the Commons, was an in- 
finitely complex measure, not all the pro- 
visions of which were clearly under- 
stood, and many of them had not been 
discussed. There was naturally a feel- 
ing among sober Englishmen that the 
Lords ought to go slow with so grave 
a piece of legislation. There is still a 
suspensive veto left to the Upper House, 
and men like Professor Dicey openly 
appealed for its use at this juncture. 
But all was in vain; and the Lords 
meekly did what they had previously 
done with the old-age pensions Dill 
Thus they give fresh point to the old 
taunt that they really have no intention 
of being a genuine revising body at all, 
but simply throw out what Libera! leg- 
islation they dare, and when a Dill 
comes along which they fear is im- 
mensely popular, pass it without a mur- 


mur. 


The coronation of George V as Em- 
peror of India was signalized by the an- 
nouncement of two highly important ad- 
ministrative changes, the virtual re- 


'consolidation of Bengal under one Gover- 


nor, and the transfer of the capital of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi. Some- 
thing more than geography enters into 
both moves, although there are plenty 
of geographical reasons for the selection 
of Delhi. That city is situated almost 


exactly at the middle point of the base 
iine of the inverted triangle which the 
Hindustan peninsula forms. It is a 
healthier city than Calcutta in the low- 
lving estuary of the Ganges, and much 
Learer to the summer capital, Simla, 
rom which the government of India 
; carried on during a large part of the 
year. Historical associations also speak 
for Delhi, though the city did not come 
nder British authority until 1808, 
le British Calcutta goes back to 
6S6. Delhi has the greater native pres 
tige It was the capital of the Magul 
mperors under whom India attained its 
ost brilliant development At the 
of its prosperity, Delhi contained 

0 million inhabitants and was the 
most magnificent capital city in the 


orld 


But it is the political aspect of the 
Durbar changes that is most important. 
The division of the old province of Ben 
gal into the two provinces of Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam, effect 
ed six years ago under Lord Curzon’'s 
administration, was the definite cause 
of the outbreak of political unrest with 

hich India has since then been trou- 
bled. The Hindu population was ex 
asperated by the partition of what it 
regarded as its fatherland, and resent 
ment against the British was accom 
panied by an upflare of racial anin 


against the Mohammedans, who ar 


merically strong in Eastern Bengal 
dian agitation has centred among the 
Hindus, because this race supplies a! 
most the entire educated native class 
from whom the professions and the na 
tive civil service are recruited. Conse- 
quently, it has been a part of British 
policy to win over the Mohammedan 
element to its support, and so to estab 
lish a counterbalance to Hindu disloyal 
ty. The changes announced at the Dur 
bar seek to placate both classes In 
bringing the two Bengali provinces un- 
der a single head,an important conces- 
sion has been made to Hindu sentiment. 
But in the removal of the capital to 
Delhi, the chief centre of Mohammedan 
influence, the non-Hindu element has 


been recognized. 


Otek seein 


out 
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1 SYUARE DEAL FOR TAFT. 

That there is ground for severe crit- 
icism of many of President Taft's acts 
may be admitted. That he has made 
thousands of Republicans lukewarm to- 
wards his renomination, and many ac- 
tively hostile to it, is obvious. But 
even the President of the United States 
is entitled to fair play! And Mr. Taft 
is not getting it. During the hast few 
weeks he has been subject not only to 
attack, but to gross misrepresentation. 
The proce of belittling him has been 
carried to wholly unjustifiable extremes; 
and tl ult is really to belittle the 
men who are responsibie for it. Dis 
tortior the facts has been common, 
along h insinuation of bad motives. 
And there has been too much hitting be 
lo the belt, too much warfare against 
the | ident of the nature of sneaking 
ambush instead of a manly stand-up 
fight 

W are glad to see that something 
like a protest against these unhandsome 
methods has set in; and that a college 
professor has had the honor of taking 
the lead in it At Madison, Wisconsin, 
on iturday, Prof. A. B. Hall of the 
University called for fair play for Mr. 
Taft Holding a chair in the depart- 
ment of political science, Professor Hall 


has to keep track of public events, and 


gives it as his deliberate opinion that 


never in the history of the country has 


there been an Executive who more rig 


oro enforced the law than Presi- 


dent Taft. Himself a La Follette man, 
the Wisconsin professor has the decency 
thus to speak out against the kind of 
underhand misstatement and mutter- 


ed fault-finding that have been current. 
Mr. Taft may not be a great President; 
it may not be wise for his party to nom- 
inate him again; but he tis entitled, and 
the country is entitled, to have the case 
against him put fairly and openly. There 
bas been far too much whispering and 
secret Intriguing and cowardly assault 
willing to wound, but afraid to strike 
And it is now getting to be notorious, 
the 


papers in various States, that it is the 


and subject of comment in news- 


great clamorer for the square deal who 
is treating President Taft in a way any- 
thing but square. There are many and 


diverse speculations about Mr. Roose- 


velt’s motives and possible ambition in 
Into 
those it is unnecessary to go. His acts | 
sufficient. 


seeking to undermine Mr. Taft. 


Take the matter of the| 


7 


are 


r 
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anti-Taft meeting in Boston on Satur- 
day night. It is known that the promot- 
ers of it had been in touch with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Before leaving Boston last 
week, he himself gave out a statement 
saying that he favored this movement 
to bring together the “Progressive Re- 
publicans” of New England, adding that 


it was not a question of putting forward | 


any candidate, whether State or nation- 
al. 


Roosevelt 


But does anybody suppose that Mr. 
is 
believed 


so simple-minded 
that? 


as to 


have He must have 


known exactly what would happen; that | 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot would be the chief 
speaker and would say that Taft’s nomi- 
nation was impossible, and that the Pro- 
gressives must rally to La Follette. The 


whole effect, and the whole intent, of | 


the mass meeting was adverse to Taft, 
and this must have been from the first 
in the 
with it. 


mind of everybody connected 


With this fact, however, we are not 


now so much concerned as with the im- 
plications of it. It does not stand alone. 
It goes with many other things to show 
that Mr. Roosevelt is deliberately allow- 
ing himself to be used against the Pres- 
ident, and is allowing it ambiguously, 
equivocally, and not in the honorable 
and manly fashion which he has been 
forever advocating. No authorized state- 
ment has come from him further than 
an admission that he would not actively 
favor the nomination of Mr. Taft or of 
any other candidate; but there can be 
no doubt that his attitude goes beyond 
that, and is, and is understood by his 
friends to be, one of positive antago- 
nism to the President. 
is perfectly within his rights, we do not 
No 
one has uttered more glowing words 


in praise of Mr. Taft than Col. Roose- 


for a moment think of denying. 


velt, but he has the right to withdraw | 
them if he chooses to. It is not the | 


That in this he! 


tain, and some of Mr. Roosevelt's friends 
| ought to apprise him of it, namely, that 
| his present conduct is making the worst 
possible impression, causing many to 
believe, what they had never before 
been willing to credit, that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s treatment of President Taft is so 
unfair and unmanly as to show that he 
is “in friendship false, implacable in 
hate.” 
plete the couplet and to add: “Resolved 
to ruin or to rule the state.” 

From all this, we think, President 
Taft's friends have little to fear except 
temporary embarrassment. The Ameri- 


Some are even willing to com- 


can love of fair play is not extinct. We 
go in for a great deal of political fight- 
ing, but we wish it to be with lawful 
weapons. In favor of any man persis- 
tently and wrongfully misrepresented 
and abused—especially if blows mani- 
festly foul are dealt him—a reaction is 
certain to set in. Before the Presiden- 
tial election is over, the people will 
pass upon Mr. Taft’s actual merits. But 
for the time being there is warrant for 
the indignation which honest men can- 
not help feeling when they take note of 
the peculiarly despicable tactics which 
are employed against Mr. Taft. 


RE-MAKING CITY GOVERNMENT. 

The rejection of the commission form 
of by and 
Olympia lends emphasis to the evident 
suspension of judgment that has follow- 
ed the first outburst of enthusiasm over 
the new system. This is the more nota- 
ble since two of the largest cities in the 


government Vancouver 


|State of Washington have been operat- 


ing under the commission form for more 
than a year. It is a “home-rule” State, 
with a general provision allowing cities 
of 20,000 population and above to draft 
and adopt their own charters. To this 
law there was added by the last Legisla- 
ture a general commission-charter law 


question of his consistency that is dis-|for cities of from 2,500 to 20,000 inhabi- 


turbing, but of his fair dealing. Why | 


does he not frankly state the grounds 
of his opposition to Taft? It is a pub- 
The debate is open. Let 
the Colonel come forward man-fashion, 
and tell us what he thinks. He surely 
cannot wish the country to believe him 


lic question. 


eapable of a tortuous course, hinting a 
fault and hesitating dislike, and giving 
aid and comfort to men under cover, 
when all the while the square thing to 
do is to take a bold position in the open 





and meet all comers. One thing is cer- 


tants. It is under this provision that 
the two cities named above have. just re- 
fused to follow the example of Tacoma 
and Spokane. Whether the experience 
of Tacoma can be held accountable for 
the adverse vote it is impossible to say 
at this distance, but that city has not 
had a very happy time with its new 
form of government. The expenses of 
the city have gone up, and at a recent 
recall election not only the Mayor, but 
two of the four Councilmen, were retir- 
ed. Spokane has been trying the com- 
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mission form for a briefer period, and 
it is too early to draw conclusions re 
garding its working there. But the re- 
sults in Tacoma, particularly the eager- 
ness With which its citizens have made 
use of the recall provision, have been 
widely published, and are undoubtedly 
among the forces that have brought 
about a pause in what for a while seem- 
ed a general turning to commission gov- 
ernment. 

At present, reckoning only the mu- 
nicipalities that conform to a fairly 
strict definition of the term, more than 
160 cities have adopted the commission 
form. Most of these have done so in 
the last two years. Some account of the 
differences among them, and of the ex- 
periences that they have had with the 
system, is given in the last number of 
the Annals of the American Academy 
oj Political and Social Science. From 
this 
five features are 
The 


the exercise of both legislative and ad- 


report, it appears that at least 


found in all the com- 
mission laws. fundamental one is 


ministrative authority by the same gov- 


erning body. Then, each member of 
this body is placed in charge of a divi- 
sion of the work of the city. The 


board is small, never having more than 
ten members, and usually not more than 
five. All the members are elected by 
ali the voters of the city, and not by 
wards. Finally, in addition to methods 
of publicity, one or more devices of di- 
rect popular control are ordinarily in- 
cluded, such as the referendum, the in- 
itiative, and the recall. But apart from 
these items, there are wide variations 
of faith and practice, so wide, indeed, 
that the term 


been found insufficient, and we read of 


“commission form” has 


the Des Moines plan, the Grand Junc- 
tion plan, the Staunton plan, and the 
Lockport proposal. 


One of the cardinal points of diver- 
gence among these “plans” is over the 
question of the joint or several responsi- 
bility of the Commissioners. 
Junction, Col., it is pointed out that the 
election of Commissioners in a body, 
with power to apportion the offices 


In Grand | 


among themselves after the election, | 


opens the way to log-rolling and strife; 
that it makes possible the choice of the 
most popular candidates, each of whom 


might be well qualified for a certain one 
of the offices, and no one for any of the | 


others. “Our plan,” say the Grand Junc- 
tionists, “is far more democratic.” Each 


of the Commissioners is chosen separate- 
ly as a candidate for a definite office, 
and thus the city gets the benefit of a 
corps of experts. This sounds convinc- 
ing enough until one hears from Lock- 
port, N. Y. Suppose, runs the argument, 
that the Commission, by a majority vote, 
has passed an ordinance providing for 
the repavement of the main thorough- 
fare. Suppose, further, that the Com- 
missioner of Streets was not a member 
of the majority, and refuses to carry out 
its will. 
short of 


Is it not plain that nothing 
responsibility will 
And so 


has a City Council to act as a Board of 


collective 
solve the difficulty? Lockport 
Directors, with a City Manager, appoint- 
ed by it, to look after the execution of 
its orders. 

To the outsider this scheme has a 
squint backward towards the Mayor and 
The 


matter 


Council organization. Des Moines 


method in this of commis- 
sion responsibility is still different, and 
its citizens do not display the certainty 
the advocates of 


of success shown by 


the other arrangements. The public in 
the Iowa city seem to have been actuated 
demanding, for in- 


by opportunism, 


stance, that a Commissioner should be 
allowed virtually unlimited right of se- 
lection of his subordinates when it had 
confidence in the men named, and tak- 
when the 


ing an opposite position se- 


lections displease it. Obviously, this is 
an unworkable principle. The import- 
ance of the problem of collective or in- 
dividual responsibility is indicated by 
the statement that the controversy over 
it has developed the most acute person- 
al and political antagonisms that have 
arisen in Des Moines since the inaugur- 
ation of the commission form. 


To the inquiry, How has commission 
government worked? it is impossible to 
This 


true even in the case of the first city 


return a categorical answer. is 


tu adopt it. New Orleans, as long ago 
as 1870, obtained from the Legislature 
a new charter, vesting the powers of 
the city in a Mayor and seven Adminis- 
trators. It seems incredible that a gov- 
ernment which went on for twelve years 
should forty years later hang uncer- 
tainly between a favorable and an un- 
favorable verdict of history, but no one 
can say, in the face of the conflict- 
ing evidence, whether the repeal of the 
charter in 1882 was wise or not. Nor 
is the experience of Galveston at all 
conclusive. 


As a local observer re! 


NYS 


- 


marks, “Even without a commission 


form of government Galveston would 


necessarily have had a reform govern- 
ment after the storm.” And in many of 


the later instances, success has appar- 
ently been due, in part at least, to the 
interest taken in the plan by the first 
Commissioners, who were among its 
most ardent advocates, while failure is 
attributed, in some measure, to the “bad 
start” given it by unfortunate choices 
initial 


plaint that “neither the electorate nor 


at the election. There is com- 


the Council are sufficiently impressed 
with the great necessity of efficiency in 
of 


tions.’ Little help is got from the saying 


the selection men for public posi- 


that “much will depend upon the intel- 
ligence, the alertness, the ideals of the 
" or in William Penn's 
that 


electorate, gen- 


eralization “there is hardly one 


frame of government in the world so ill- 
designed by its first founders that, in 
good hands, would not do well enough; 
and story tells us, the best, in ill ones, 


can do nothing that is great or good.” 


We must wait for more definite results 
if the experiment. 
EFFICIENCY IN THE ARMY 


The first report of any new Secretary 


of War is always read with interest by 


the service, usually in order to see how 


fai that official has been taken into 


camp by the powers that be in the War 


Department. Tremendous is the influ- 
ence of the Chief of Staff and the Ad- 
jutant-General; they are firmly  in- 
trenched; they know the army from 
A to Z; they are masters of red tape 
and have resources of information and 
experience at their command to over- 


whelm the doubts of any gentleman who 
quits his law-books in Tennessee or the 
pastime of sending bank-wreckers to jail 
in New York in order to head, for a more 
ma- 
like 


to 


vr less brief period, the military 


chine. Rarely is it given to one 


Mr. Root to think for himself and 


with his own eyes. Usually it is the 
voice of the Chief of Staff that is heard, 
It is in- 


Mr 


Lee 


and not that of the Secretary. 


teresting to note, therefore, in 
Stimson’s report, whether it is due to 
the Chief of Staff or to the Secretary 
himself, that his attention has 


dently been drawn to some of the real 


evi- 


weaknesses of the service, and particu- 
larly to its costliness. 

It has long been noted by observers 
within and without the service that fn 
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the construction and 





posts the one aim and object of Con-| 


gress has been to place them where 
they will do the most good politically. 
Next, the object of the War Department 
has been to construct posts entirely un- 


like 
have ever heard of. Elaborate q@ burban 


villages are created in the outskirts of 


any other army stations that we 


great cities, planned, according to one 
the most brilliant officers in the ser- 
the benefit of the 


or 


vice, “exclusively for 


camp-followers’—the women and chil- 


It being the people’s money, such 


dren. 
a thing as economy has been unknown, 


and the real objective—the hardening 


and training of soldiers—has been en- 


tirely lost sight of. 
Mr. Stimson estimates that fully $94,- 
000,000 has been spent upon our pres- 
ent “ineffective and expensive” system 
He sees clearly that to 


of army posts. 


strike at it is to invite the same politi- 


cal enmity which Secretary Meyer is 
encountering in his efforts to consoli 
date the navy yards. As Mr. Stimson 
puts it: “The source of profit which 


each post furnishes to neighboring com- 
munities causes a local pressure against 
any change in location and brings con- 


influence to bear towards further 


stant 

expenditures in that locality.” Never- 
theless, as he says, some steps are be- 
ing taken-—to save a few pennies where 
millions could be saved. Thus a waste 
of $245,000 has been cut off by changing 


for the third time to a system of terri- 
torial divisions for administrative pur- 


a form of concentration and de- 


poses 
centralization The amazing discovery 
has been made that cavalry cannot drill 
in winter in the deep snows of Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas, and—with almost 
clentifie intelligence-——it has been sim 
illarly discovered that if the cavalry 
were gtationed in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, they could use their horses 
throughout the year. Finally, Mr. Stim 
on points with pride to another discov- 
ery that those officers and critics were 


richt who have for twenty-five years in 


that weak companies were a 


of 


nomic waste, and that large regiments 


sisted 


source military weakness and eco- 


mean “tremendously increased morale, 


interest, and enthusiasm.” 

After this striking demonstration that 
the world does move, even in the War 
Department, is it too much to hope that 
later on Mr. Stimson will-give us still 


further and more radical recommenda- 


’ 
location of army | 
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tions for cutting out waste? Some army 
officers believe that the cost of the ser- 
vice could be reduced 50 per cent., and 
the efficiency at the same time increas- 
ed. Thus, Mr. Stimson may yet come 
tu the conclusion that regiments should 
be in barracks in cities, and that the 
itself, 
except at foreign stations, with the hous- 


Government should not concern 
ing of women and children. The neces- 
sity for this passed away with the build- 
ing up of the West and the ending of 
It has already been 
brought to Mr. Stimson’s attention that 


the Indian wars. 


| the War Department itself, not from 
| the individual officer, nor even from 
| Congress. The powers of the Secretary 
|of War are enormous. Let him grapple 
with his swollen estimates himself and 
j}insist upon his bureau chiefs cutting 
| them far down; let him end the waste of 
"unnecessary officers—so many of whom 
are now on recruiting details, detached 
‘duty, and instructing schoolboys—to 
mention only two of many matters that 
'lie at his elbow. Then he will quickly 
| find that officialdom as a whole will re- 
"spond to the example of economy. 


j 
the example must come primarily from 


by a conservative estimate we pay “for | at 
effective riflemen between two and five| worKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN 
times as much as any first-class Power | GERMANY. 


| 


- @f-/ Under the title, “The Practical Re- 


ter excluding from the comparison the | sults of Workingmen’s Insurance in Ger- 
higher pay and subsistence which our | many,” Dr. Ferdinand Friedensburg, 
soldiers receive.” Again, in his en- | lately retired as president of the Senate 
dorsement of the efficiency or scientific in the Imperial German Insurance Of- 
management introduced at the Water- | fice, has published a brochure which is 
town Arsenal, Mr. Stimson puts his fin-| nothing less than an amazing indictment 
ger on somewhat the same evil which | of the working of the system. References 
has aroused Secretary Meyer in his ad- to it have already appeared in the ca- 
ministration of the navy. And his €0-/| bles, but the complete translation made 
dorsement of the long-urged consolida- phy Dr. Louis H. Gray, which lies before 
tion of the Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, | us, is even more sweeping that we had 
and Pay Departments into one supply | heen led to expect. Dr. Friedensburg 
department is also noteworthy. plainly writes, not to injure the service 
But when all is said and done, the See- | from which he has just honorably re- 
retary of War himself can do most to tired, but with the purpose of pointing 
bring about that spirit threughout the | out certain grave evils which he desires 
service which will regard Government | remedied. That the Reichstag, at its 
money as trust funds. In establishing | recent session, passed some legislation 
a committee in the War Department | amending the existing laws, is in itselt 
to codéperate with the central Washing- proof, were any needed, that the system 
ton Commission on Effieiency, Mr. Stim- | so often heralded as beyond criticism 
son has taken perhaps the most impor- | is very far from being so. 
tant step towards reform. Like some; No amendments can ever go to the 
of his predecessors, he has found that | psychology of the situation, or alter the 
army retiring and examining boards do fact that the establishment of this pen- 
not do their duty by the Government, | sion system, with its demoralization and 
but consider what they think are the) pauperization of those classes to which 
“vested rights” of officers rather than | it applies, is on all fours with our own 
the welfare of the service. If he will go| military-pension experience. We are 
a little deeper into the matter he will inclined to say that every kind of pen- 
find that this laxity is In the last analy-|sion fraud known in this country is 
sis due to the fact that politics in the | paralleled in Dr. Friedensburg’s ex- 
War Department has often so flagrantly posure. It seems to be in the nature of 
overruled the findings of such boards as | public pensions to make liars of all who 
to officers composing them,| have to do with them. As Dr. Friedens- 
quite naturally, a false idea of the trust burg tells the story: 
‘imposed upon them. This can never be| pension 
eradicated until the War Department is | family life. Attempts are made, ever and 
Itself beyond the reach of influence and es en Cea ak te seins 
without respect for the “vested inter-| into the employee of his wife, as circum- 
ests” of the politicians. So in regard | *tances may demand; brothers and sisters 
|to efficiency and the saving of meney; 


on the continent of Europe 


give the 


lies unblushingly involve even 


become servants; and even children not 
yet four years old are alleged to be regu- 
larly employed in agricultural pursuits. In 
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his old age the man who has retired from|ress—are appalled at the increasing! 
active life again becomes a ploughboy, and | 
the mother-in-law who has been received | 


into the household is metamorphosed into 
a nurse-girl. This latter transformation be- 
came especially popular since, when the in- 
valid and old-age insurance law went into 
effect on January 1, 1891, persons who had 
already reached the age of seventy could 
receive pensions only after proof that they 


had been engaged in an occupation en-| 


titling them to insurance within the three 
years previous. 


pension burdens of a country which is 
staggering under the heaviest military 
burdens in Europe. It must soon, accord- 
ing to the Essen Chamber of Commerce, 
“reckon with a burden of about $312, 
500,000 each year iaid upon [her] indus- 
trial activity simply and solely for pur- 
poses of social insurance.” Elberfeld and 


Liibeck are other towns that see in the 





Every child killed, Dr. Friedensburg re- | excessive character of these insurance 
ports, was the “sole support” of his par- | burdens a growing menace to Germany's 
ents, “gave his parents every pfennig | vast foreign trade. Moreover, Dr. Fried- 
he had, and himself lived on air.” A ensburg reports, there is nowhere left 


; : a trace of that fine glow of social and 
farmer injured going to church to pray| | : ; 
philanthropic enthusiasm “which once 
for rain insisted that he was engaged 
in an agricultural pursuit, and there- 
fore entitled to a pension. A peasant 
who had infected a finger while un-| : 
‘ . |There is endless red-tape, and endless 
dressing her child insisted that the un- 


dressing was an agricultural pursuit, 


greeted the new institution.’ Everybody 


who possibly can do so endeavors to 


escape from the burdens of insurance. 


officials travel up and down the country 


, hild k h ; inspecting, “controlling,” and being con- 
ince the chi ept the geese! 
ba y p 6 | trolled. 


Every possible device is thought of | 
to obtain pension money. Precisely as 
with us, the pecuniary condition of the 


Insurance has developed “to an 
incredible extent the German evil of 
bureaucratic formalism.” In the prov- 


inces the best voluntary social workers 


pensioner is not touched upon; he may, | ,, ; ’ 4 
|“have withdrawn in disgust. 

after the loss of one eye, be’as well paid | 

as before, but he draws his pension just | 

the same, as do our millionaire military | 3 ; 
|try everybody who makes false claims 

pensioners. Naturally, the cost of pen- 

sions has gone far beyond anything | 


dreamed of. In 1886 the accidents re- | ae 
lies as it is are untrustworthy—one has 


ported were 100,159, and damages were | 
awarded in 10,540 cases; in 1908 these | 
figures were 662,321 and 142,965, respec- 
tively. Between 1888 and 1908 the cost nots #2 id 

aining part of the pension, to the jus- 


of the indemnities rose from $1,475,000 | : : 
. ltice of which he certified. Politically, 


to $38,775,000. To administer this vast | a oy ' 
|too, the parallel with the United States 


business there were in 1909-10, in addi-| . 
lseems perfect. There are increasing 


tion to a president and two directors in | : . 
| promises from several parties that they 


Ge imperial incerence Ci, Ca"! wit “perfect” workingmen’s insurance 
three high officials, besides an army of 
clerks, while the number of associate 
justices had risen from four to ninety- 
nine, the cost of the Imperial Office | 


alone being $650,000. As in the Pen-|_ 
| lieved certain. Social unhappiness and 


sion Bureau in Washington, the ten-| 
junrest are greater than ever before; 


dency is to stretch every possible point | 

J » j}and the workman, of course, feels the ef- 
in favor of the applicant: ; 

|fect of the enormous financial burdens 
Documents are searched—or, at least, | . i i 

should be—with the utmost meticulosity, on | Incaleulable good, Dr. Friedensburg in- 
the chance that some point may still bear | sists, has been accomplished; he still 
“interpretation” in favor of the insured; |> jjeveg in the policy. But, as he puts it, 
expert opinion is heaped on expert opinion, | : 
often with the additional requirement of | the underlying legal, ethical, and ma- 
tedious hospital observation of the person | terial considerations have been hopeless- 
alleging injury, especially in the case of | ly confused, and at the root of all is the 
one of the many neuroses which it is eo} 
much the fashion to claim to be the results 
of accidents. 


Convictions for pension frauds are as 


rare in Germany as in this country. To 


would mean the trebling of the courts 


and prosecuting attorneys, and the jur- 


acquitted, on the ground of “involun 
tary” falsehood, a magistrate who per- 


jured himself on the promise of ob- 





—always by widening its basis and let- 
ting down the bars, although what has 
been done has by no means accomplish- 
ed the social revolution its authors be- 


way the pensions have become “an all- 
aes cancer that is destroying the 


Not unnaturally, the sober business Vitals of our state.” 


men of Germany—those who are respoen- 
sible for her wonderful industrial prog- ' 
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SCIENTIFIC WORTHIES. 

To those who are whirled along in 
the maelstrom of politics or business, 
the contemplation of a life like that of 
Sir Joseph Donald Hooker, who died on 
Monday of last week at the age of nine 
ty-four, can hardly fail to bring a pang 
of envy. A life of consistent and loving 
devotion to the pursuit of knowledge in 
a field to which he was drawn by the 
strongest predilection, and which, in the 
particular case of Hooker, was rendered 
doubly attractive by association with the 
work of his distinguished father; a life 
of tranquillity and serenity so far as r 
gards all human relations, and vet of 
stirring experiences in travel and ad 
venture, of stimulating participation in 
a great intellectual movement that has 
affected the thought of all the world, 
and of large and signal achievement at- 
tained through strenuous labor in hig 
own particular domain; a life of beau- 
tiful friendships, of elevating assovcia- 
tions with the finest minds of his time 

such a life, extending from earliest 
manhood almost to the rounding out of 
a century, is surely one of the hap 
piest, and one of the most substantially 
satisfactory, that the world affords 

Not long ago—in connection, we be. 
lieve, with the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Charles Darwin and the semi. 
centenary of the “Origin of Species’ 
the question was mooted, and discussed 
in many quarters, whether America was 
producing a Darwin. The question, we 
take it, was essentially whether the con 
ditions in our American colleges and 
universities, and in American life gen 
erally, were such as to favor the ma 
turing of a great intellect and a great 
idea through quiet and patient brood 
ing, through labors and aspirations in 
dependent of the mechanism of ordi 
nary reward and recognition, through 
that kind of direction given to intellec- 
tual interests and to intellectual striv 
ing with which routine arrangements, 
however admirable, have nothing to do 
But it is not only with reference to the 
development of a world-leader like Dar 
win, or the production of an achieve. 
ment like the “Origin of Species,” that 
this kind of question is pertinent. With 
in little more than eighteen months, 
three English men of science of high 
eminence have died, each of them at an 
age not far from four-score and ten— 
Huggins in his eighty-seventh year, Gal- 
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ton in his eighty-ninth, and now Hooker 
after passing the age of ninety-four. No 
one of these men belongs to the class of 
Darwin or Newton; but each of them 
made highly important contributions te 
And each of 


them was born to circumstances of ease 


the progress of science. 


and plenty, and followed, according to 
his with no artificial stim- 
ulus and without the spur of netessity, 


own bent, 
the researches to which his own nature 


impelled him. The same thing is not 
literally, but is essentially, true of Al- 
fred Wallace, 


Darwin the honor of the promulgation 


Russel who shared with 
of the doctrine of natural selection, and 
who now, at the age of eighty-eight, is 
the last, or almost the last, survivor of 
that of writers and 


thinkers which contributed so much to 


group scientific 
making the mid-Victorian era a glorious 
period in English history. 


The type that such men represent is 
one whose value to the world, as well 
as the felicity and satisfaction of their 
own lives, it is not the fashion of our 


day to appreciate. Partly in the sense 
in which Emerson meant it, and partly 
in a different and a more worthy sense, 
in the saddle, and ride man 


it 


Not 


“things 
kind.” 
dazzling achievements, or supposed 


of the 


many years ago was 


the 


achievements, “captains of indus- 


try,” that filled the public imagination, 
at least in this country; in more re 
cent times there has been a remarkable 
awakening to the needs of the poorer 


classes of the community, and attention 


has been centred upon the possibilities 


of amellorating their situation both 
through governmental measures and 
through private exertions. But in all 
this—and it would be idle to imagine 
that the flerce pursuit of wealth and 
luxury and capitalistic power hag sur- 


rendered its place to the cultivation of 


humane endeavor—the centre of atten- 


tion is immediately tangible benefit, or 


at most a not very remote good of a dis- 


tinctly material character. The most 
worldly and the most spiritual-minded 
like have their thoughts bent on aims 
which make the serene though stren- 


uous pursuit of knowledge for its own 


sake seem pale and ineffectual. 


It is a fine tradition of which the 


great botanist who has just passed away 


was one of the finest Illustrations; and 


it must be the hope of every man of 
breadth and culture that the type which 
he represented, and which has had many 


| worthy representatives of lesser note, | 


will be continued and cherished, what- 
ever changes these new times may bring | 
about. 


GIDEON WELLES AND HIS DIARY. | 


It has long been known to writers on | 
the history of the Civil War that Gideon | 
Welles kept a diary, but it is doubtful | 
if any of them ever had free access to 
it. When, two or three years ago, the | 
Atlantic Monthly began to print exten- 
sive portions of it, public interest was | 


‘at once aroused. Naturally this disclo-| 


sure of about one-fourth of the diary | 
did not satisfy scholars, many of whom | 
urgently called for the whole in book 
form. Unfortunately, this has not been 
fully granted, for there are above seventy 
omissions in the “Diary” as here pub-| 
lished—it begins in 1862, the second 
year of Lincoln’s Administration, and 
extends into the first year of Grant’s, 
in 1869.* Whether these suppressions 
are in the interest of the diarist or of 
the persons referred to, has not been 
vouchsafed to us; it is certain that they 
have not been made in the interest of 
history, for history abhors concealments, 
nature does a vacuum. 


I. 


If the commonly accepted theory is 
correct, that a man without special tech- 
nical training but with certain natural 
aptitudes and administrative ability, is 
best suited to be Secretary of the Navy, 
then Gideon Welles was well equipped 
for the position to which Lincoln ap- 
pointed him. There were prodigious 
tasks for the War, the Treasury, the 
Navy, and the State Departments. The 
War Department was the most difficult 
to administer, and the Navy Depart- 
ment came either second or third. Al- 
though not the ablest of the four Secre-| 
taries, Welles was the best administra- 
tor, and, in proportion to the difficul-) 
ties, the most wisely resourceful and 
least deserving of criticism. 

His experience and talents give por- 
tions of his “Diary” great value. He! 
had edited the Hartford Times for about 
ten years and had served seven years 
in the Connecticut Legislature; then in 
turn he was Postmaster of Hartford, 
State Controller, chief of the bureau 
of provisions and clothing in the Navy | 
Department, Republican candidate for 
Governor, member of the Republican 
National Committee, and otherwise 
frominent in the councils of the Repub- 
lican party from its formation. He had 
improved his opportunities to study pub- 
lie men and public questions. He was 
master of a style that is always clear | 
and forceful and, in antitheses and epl-| 
grammatic criticiam, is often brilliant. | 
He was incapable of falsehood or trick-| 


Bos- | 


as 


Three volumes. 
$10 net. 


*Diary of Gideon Welles 


ton: Houghton MifMfin Co, 


ery; was wholly detached from selfish 


|schemes and unworthy ambitions; and 


he loathed jobbery, political spoils, and 
the demoralizing pleas of politicians. In 
these respects Seward, Chase, and Stan- 
ton were not to be compared with him, 
and Lincoln himself was not his su- 
perior. 

On account of his strict construction- 
ist principles, his mental integrity and 
freedom from opportunism, he and Sew- 
ard were often in sharp conflict. In the 
few cases where he went wrong it was 


‘because he could not escape an almost 


universal contagion of passionate think- 
ing. The popular outburst of applause of 
Wilkes’s action in the Trent affair was 
too much for Welles to withstand. And 
more than once he was as wild as Sew- 
ard in his readiness to go to war with 
Great Britain, although our resources 
were already overtaxed. He favored clos- 
ing the Southern ports, instead of 
blockading them, so as to avoid the 
question of belligerency. But after the 
blockade was declared, he opposed mak- 
ing any exceptions to its strict mainte- 
nance, there must be no special privi- 
leges to pass it, and when blockade 
runners were captured, if they carried 
the mail bags of a foreign country, these 
should be sent to the prize courts as a 
part of the evidence. He stood firmly and 
successfully against the wish of the Sec- 
retary of State to issue letters of marque, 
for he believed that they would be both 
useless and dangerous. His logic more 
than once defeated Seward’s superior 
adroitness and special pleas of expedi- 
ency. Because he held so rigidly to his 
principles, he was often spoken of with 
semi-ridicule; and if we add, rightly so, 
the paradox will soon become clear, 
These qualities bespeak the moral 
man, but not the statesman, especially 
in time of revolution, when success is 
so desperately needed that principles 
must often yield to expediency, as laws 
yield to arms. While Welles kept his 
own counsel and resented interference, 
he had a prying curiosity and a ready 
criticism if it was not satisfied. Al- 
though wholly Jacking in the philosoph- 
ical and imaginative faculty to put him- 
self in the place of others, he daily 
acted as if he understood their motives 
as clearly as their spoken words. Char- 


}ity and humor were alike foreign to his 


nature. In his world of rigid morality, 
the two things that were of supreme im- 
portance were his principles and his con- 
science. Whoever disagreed with these 
was instantly condemned as being wrong 
knowingly and for a base purpose. 


II, 


Happily his attitude towards a few 
persons and many subjects was not much 
affected by these peculiarities. Prest- 
dents Lincoln and Johnson escaped for 
the double reason that they were his 
superiors and he had scapegoats for 
them. Except as affected by the chang- 
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ed. circumstances, the Lincoln of the! 
“Diary” is the crude, resourceful, sym-| 
pathetic, and ingenious Illinois lawyer- 
politician described by Herndon, and | 
very different from the Lincoln of tra- 
dition and of the over-wrought canvas 
of Nicolay and Hay. His strong and 
his weak qualities are about equally ap- 
parent. He often hesitated and some- 
times vacillated. At one time he would 
shun responsibilities and allow others 
wrongly to assume them; then when 
others were most timid, he feared no re- 
sponsibility or risk. He was conspicuous- 
ly lacking in system and administrative 
ability. Instead of having, as Bates urg- 
ed, a telegraph operator and military 
and naval aides at hand to supply the 
latest news and relieve him of all pos- 
sible details, he often went about call- 
ing on his Secretaries and Generals 
Scott, McClellan, and Halleck, and more 
than once begged in vain for withheld 
information. When important battles 
were expected or were fighting, he spent 
long hours of anxious, idle waiting at 
the War Department, as if dependent on 
the favor of the all-thundering Stan- 
ton and the subtle pretender, Halleck. 
But his honesty, his eager openminded- 
ness, his frankness in explaining his 
perplexities, his simplicity, his charity, 
and his wonderful acuteness when his 
natural lassitude was overcome, explain 
why he is the best loved of our heroes. 
It has rarely been possible to define 
the often very important influences re- 
sulting from Cabinet councils. Were 
the leading ideas and policies of an Ad- 
ministration original with the President 
or with one or more members of his 
Cabinet? Except in the diaries of John 
Quincy Adams and of President Polk, 
there were but relatively few full ac- 
counts of Cabinet meetings, save when 
written opinions were asked for. The 
chiefs of the departments are indeed the 
President’s advisers; but it is optional 
with him whether he shall call for their 
advice or even consider it if called for. 
The purpose of giving the President a 
Cabinet was to increase his resources. 
Lincoln was bound to find a method by 
which the wisdom of his seven Secre- 
taries could be fused with his own. The 
tangle of circumstances was a good ex- 
cuse for a time only. Seward and Stan- 
ton each often acted on the theory that 
it was important for him secretly, and 
without a real consultation even with 
the President, to develop and carry out 
plans of the greatest importance and 
leave his colleagues to blunder in dark- 
ness. If these chosen wise men were 
not wise enough to keep secrets and be 
helpful, Lincoln should have disciplined 
them or reorganized his Cabinet. Each 
Secretary, especially in a period of ex- 
citement and frequent changes, also 
needs advisers. The President and the 
Cabinet, on account of common inter- 
ests and public welfare, should be the 
safest advisers to one another. With-' 


'terous hand. 


out this coéperation the whole Admin- 
istration will suffer. 

Both Lincoln’s and Johnson's Cabin- 
ets perfectly illustrated what is inevita- 


‘ble when there is no master to gather 


the different reins into one strong, dex- 
It may shock our pet tra- 
ditions, but it is true nevertheless, that 
President Polk was masterful and effec- 
tive in his Cabinet councils, whereas 
Lincoln was often haphazard and inef- 
fective with his. At first the Secretary 
of State, instead of the President, called 
the Cabinet meetings, and at odd times. 
After regular days were appointed, the 
proceedings were often a mockery. At 
least three of the seven Secretaries were 
commonly absent, and any who came 
might whisper with the President or 
with a favorite colleague about the most 
important questions and leave as soon 
as it suited his whim. Again and again 
Seward, Stanton, or Chase was alleged 
to have remained away because he 
wished to prevent the Cabinet from 
knowing his plans. We may not say 
that Seward was a law unto himself— 
but only because he lawless. 
Stanton’s semi-barbarous energy and in- 
domitable will might have been twice 
as successful if he had been compelled 
to formulate his plans, and hear them 
criticised in a genuine Cabinet council. 
This might even have lessened his vio- 
lence and improved his manners. Be- 
cause all the Secretaries suffered from 
lack of sympathetic criticism and help, 
they were almost constantly saying and 
doing injurious things that otherwise 
would have been hardly possible. The 
Cabinet crisis precipitated by the at- 
tempt of Republican Senators in Decem- 
ber, 1862, to induce Lincoln to get rid 
of Seward, because he was held respon- 
sible for the lack of an harmonious and 
vigorous policy, was least partly 
caused by the notorious complaints of 
Secretaries. Lincoln and one or more 
of the Cabinet denied the charges. The 
“Diary” gives ample evidence that the 
charges were believed by at least sev- 
eral Secretaries. One entry just after 
the crisis speaks for itself: 


was 80 


at 


Blair is confident that Stan 
in getting 
Seward to 


Montgomery 


ton has been instrumental up 


this against screen 
himself, attention from the man 
agement of the War Ther 


may be something in this surmise of Blair 


movement 
and turn 
Department. 


but I am inclined to think that Chas: 
Stanton, and Caleb Smith have each, but 
without concert, participated, if not direct 
ly, by expressions of discontent to their 
Senatorial intimates. Chase and Smith, I 
know, are a good deal dissatisfied with 
Seward and have not hesitated to mak: 
known their feelings in some quarter: 
though, I apprehend, not to the President 


P Stanton is, by nature, an intriguer 
courts favor, is not faithful in his friend 
ships, is given to secret, underhand com- 
binations. His obligations to Seward are 
great, but would not deter him from raising 
a breeze against Seward to favor himeelf 
Chase and Seward entered the Cabinet as 


| tinued. 


rivals, and in cold courtesy have so con- 
(I. 203.) 


Our diarist gives scores of glimpses of 
absurd Cabinet of the 
bickerings and almost slanderous gos- 
sipings among the Secretaries. Welles’s 
talent for criticism’ and his fondness for 
receiving and recording evil reports 
were besetting sins. Every member of 
the Cabinet, excepting Seward, at one 
time or another, and some of them of- 
ten, poured out his unfavorable opinions 
of his colleagues, and Welles strove to 
preserve them as if they were fine wines 
of ancient vintage. Montgomery Blair 

-who to Welles seemed to be a politi- 
cal knight-errant, and whose intelligence 
gave him the remarkable distinction of 
being the only member of the Cabinet 
who from the first had correct opinions 
about holcing Fort Sumter and in re- 
gard to surrendering Mason and Slidell 

was Welles’s most generous fountain. 
Whenever they chanced to be by them- 
selves they straightway fell to berating 
their associates. Blair despised Seward, 
but he loathed Stanton, and never hesi- 
tated to repeat his reasons, which would 
have been good if they had been as true 
as he believed. After and Welles 
had joined in a sympathetic dialogue 
damning Seward and Stanton, they 
usually added a few touches for one or 
more members of the Cabinet, not neg 
lecting the President, as evidence of 
their impartiality. Then Welles hero- 
ically burnt the midnight oil, making a 


meetings and 


he 


precious record of it. 
III. 


One of the great objections to war is 
that brutality and his gluttonous broth- 
er, it The 
general facts are notorious, but the de- 
tails are hard to get at. Welles presents 
specially valuable information 
servations on such subjects as the cor- 


corruption, both thrive by 


and ob- 
rupt jobs associated with the enormous 
and necessarily naval contracts, 
the practices of high public officials in 
removing opponents and permitting the 
levy of forced partisan contributions on 
Whenever the had 
a large contract to make was a 
swarming of politicians seeking by spe- 


hasty 


officeholders. navy 


there 


cial pleas to gain favors for their clients, 
In the hurlyburly 
it was impossible to detect perhaps more 
than a very small part of the corrup- 
But Secretary Welles was deter- 
No sooner had he 


their city, or State 


tion. 
mined and relentless 
gathered conclusive evidence and start- 
ed to prosecute the greatest scoundrels 
than he became the object first of all 
sorts of pleas, then of warnings, then of 
threats, and finally of the most bitter 
and unscrupulous attacks. There is a 
fellowship and freemasonry in politics 
that is often carried to an extent that 
closely resembles the fellowship of law- 
breakers and plunderers. By misrepre- 
sentation and indirection, by reminders 
of services rendered or by hints of oppo- 
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sition in the future, men of the high-| son and his Cabinet thought of the vari-!his attitude towards Grant. 


est supposed character were enlisted to 
shield the worst offenders. So strong 
did the united influences become that 
Lincoln himself sometimes felt that he 
had to compromise in order not to haz- 
ard interests which were really more im- 
portant to the public welfare. 

During political campaigns there was 
a constant swarming of State delega- 
tions and of members of politigal com- 
mittees first requesting, then Nathes. 
ing, the removal of good and responsi- 
ble men from their positions in the 
navy yards, so that the politicians could 
put their political vassals in the places 
competent mechanics. If Welles’s 
positive and inaignant “no” drove them 
off, they soon returned with reinforce- 
As the fears of Democratic suc- 
these spoilsmen—of 
whom Henry J. Raymond is pictured as 
the most shameless, but perhaps only 
because of his conspicuous and responsi- 
ble campaign position—came closer and 
closer, even asking a $500 contribution 
the Secretary himself and insist- 
ing countless removals and forced 
contributions. If Welles then in any 
manner yielded with his left hand, his 
right hand was not allowed to record it. 
Only during the last years of his Secre- 
taryship, when sympathizers with Radi- 
cals were imagined to be as unfit to hold 
the secessionists of earlier 
Welles allow some proscrip- 
But probably the cases were so 
and perhaps not without excuse, 
they do not seriously damage his 


of 


ments. 


cess increased, 


from 
on 


office as 


years, did 
tion, 
few, 
that 


earlier example. 
IV. 


Lincoln, Johnson, Foote, Farragut, 


Preston King, Senator Doolittle, the 
Blairs, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Fox, were about the only persons 
Welles really approved of. His sketch of 


Farragut written, as Wendell Phil- 
lips would have said, with a pen dipped 
in truth and sunshine; it leaves nothing 
to be desired. Farragut was his pride, 
his lasting enthusiasm, his friend, and 
the honors mutual, The refer- 
ences to President Johnson are most en- 
lightening. Although there are but occa- 
sional sentences, and and then a 
paragraph, scattered through four years, 
they make a vivid impression. If we fo- 
cus these scattered lines and contem- 
plate the figure, until it takes on life and 
renews its struggles, and if then 
honestly, generously, imagine ourselves, 
with Johnson's antecedents and limita- 
tions, subjected to his trials, we get + 
new conception of the.-man and see per- 
haps most pathetic character in 
American history. He was a strange 
mixture of strong and of weak qualities 
that doomed him to failure and tem- 
porary Infamy. Throughout Johnson's 
Administration, the “Diary” continues 
to give interesting details of Cabinet 


is 


were 


now 


we 


the 


doings and failings. And there are full 
and vivid pictures showing what #ohn- 
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ous phases of Reconstruction and of the 
impeachment trial. 


Unfortunately Welles’s narrow and) 


unphilosophic mind usually caused him 
to sketch his political contemporaries 
with the pen of a pessimist. Except in 
such cases as have been noticed and 
when he communed with his conscience, 
contemplated his own high purposes or 
heard the grateful praise of a few close 
friends—and in none of these did any 
vain illusions lead him from the path 
of truth—his “Diary” indicates that he 
regarded this as a world of the worst 
possible politicians. He could not con- 
ceive of circumstances and an honorable 
point of view different from his own 
What was his greatest weakness he be- 
lieved to be his greatest strength—at- 
tributing and then judging the motives 
of others. Consequently his judgments 
were often outrageously unjust. His 
castigations of John P. Hale, Dahlgren, 
Wilkes, DuPont, Halleck, Chase, Sew- 
ard, Stanton, Greeley, Raymond, and 
the New York press generally and in- 
dividually, Sumner, Colfax, E. B. Wash- 
burne, Seymour, Weed, and many oth- 
ers, would more become a ranting cop- 
perhead than a dignified Secretary. 

The heroic period of denunciation was 
when the radical devils of the impeach- 
ment trial were dealt with in “a cres- 
cendo movement of vituperation.” And 
as for their leader, Thaddeus Stevens 
he is represented as a physical and mor- 
al monstrosity, a prodigy of iniquity. 
tut from first to last, the two favorite 
objects of Welles’s insatiable hatred 
were Seward and Stanton. In the course 
of his service with Seward, throughout 
two Administrations, and almost as long 
with Stanton, he had hardly one un- 
stinted commendation for either. Each 
of them early in Cabinet days seriously 
intruded upon the rights of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Later Seward and 
Stanton at least occasionally interfered 
with or slighted him. He waxes more 
and more frantic until he displays what 
might be called literary rabies. Was 
Seward absent when the impeachment 
trial was about to begin? It must be to 
escape responsibility, for he was al- 
ways running off when danger arose. 
Put, in fact, he was in New York to 
gather money needed to help pay Presi- 
dent Johnson's lawyers. Even while he 
was patiently working out his greatest 
diplomatic success and the best poss!i- 
ble solution for one of the hardest prob- 
dems of his Secretaryship—the peace- 
able expulsion of the French from Mex- 
ico, notwithstanding our army unani- 
mously desired war with France and 
the American people would have ap- 
plauded it—Welles had nothing but 
slurs and pessimistic criticisms. 


Vv. 


The pathetic climax of Welles’s al- 
most suicidal weakness was shown in 


His early 


judgments were accurate. But when 


the angry contest between Johnson and 


the Radicals was at its height and 
Grant was an unwilling lever for the re- 


moval of Stanton from the War Depart- 


ment, Welles discovered more and more 
base qualities in the Lieutenant-General. 
Unfortunately, Grant did not keep his 
promise to give Johnson due notice be- 
fore surrendering his position as tem- 
porary substitute for Stanton, after 
Stanton had been suspended. Welles 
was quite incapable of understanding 
how Grant's natural dulness, simplicity 
of character, and impressionability made 
it possible for him to do what men 
of greater intelligence could not have 
done without warranting some of 
Welles’s charges. Grant's violation of 
his promise does not involve one-tenth 
the turpitude that is alleged. As Welles 
had made a record of Grant’s almost 
childish notion that every law of Con- 
gress must be obeyed regardless of the 
Constitution, he should have foreseen 
that Grant would side with Stanton, 
instead of Johnson, if any persuasive 
friend like Washburne should main- 
tain that Johnson was violating the 


| Tenure of Office act. Welles, much more 
|than the President, showed uncontrolla- 


ble anger; and his unabridged diction- 
ary of epithets was inadequate as he 
painfully watched Grant rise in the fa- 
vor of the Radicals, receive the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Presidency, 
succeed at the election, and approach 
the day of inauguration. And the Presi- 
dent-elect shunned all social obligations 
towards the President. Johnson's feel- 
ings must be partly imagined: Welles’s 
are altogether known. 

Because of the notorious mutual 
hatred the committee of arrangements 
decided that instead of the usual pro- 
cession from the White House to the 
Capitol, on the fourth of March, there 
should be two processions, side by side. 
But how could the outgoing President 
in any way countenance the incoming 
President without stultification? And 
how could President Johnson’s Secre- 
taries do less than abandon their posts 
at noon on March fourth? Of course, 
Seward and Evarts were not of that 
school ef logic. Secretaries McCulloch, 
Browning, and perhaps others desired to 
act in harmony with the dignity of 
their office—to remain at their posts 
until their successors were appointed, 
then call for them with their carriages, 
bring them to their Departments, intro- 
duce to them their subordinates, and 
offer all possible assistance and good 
wishes before withdrawing. Thus sup- 
ported, Johnson's better nature would 
probably have triumphed had not Wel- 


‘les kept alive old resentments. On the 
| final 
‘tween going and not going to the Capl- 


morning Johnson balanced be- 


tol, while Evarts and Seward in differ- 
ent ways suggested, and McCulloch's en- 
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dearing smile gently pleaded, that it 
was time to start. And so the last min- 
utes of the last hour passed. As the 
clock struck twelve the Secretary of 
the Treasury sadly remarked to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, “Well, you have car- 
ried your point.” 

It was a wretched incident, but typi- | 
cal of Johnson’s Administration, so 
crowded with disappointments increas- 
ed by persistent resentments. 

VI. 

Here was a period of eight years, if 
not of revolution, at least of revolution- 
ary temper. It is hard to estimate, or 
even to overestimate, the value of a 
copious diary kept at such a time by 4 
Cabinet officer. If he fails to do justice 
to this person or that event, it is quite 
likely that the failure will be due in| 
part to contemporary influences. Thus 
a passage that is without value for the 
purpose for which it was intended—as | 
was the case with most of the refer- 
ences to Grant—may truly reflect some- 
thing else and become valuable in spite 
of itself. 

One further anomaly in regard to 
Gideon Welles and his contributions | 
to history: although his judgments of 
persons recorded in his “Diary” are 
usually biassed, it may well be doubted 
if any contemporary did so much as he 
to bring out important facts that would 
otherwise have been overlooked or dis- 
torted. During the last years of his life 
he wrote about a score of carefully 
wrought articles for the Galary. Ore 
series dealt with Lincoln’s Administra- 
tion in general, with additional arti- 
cles on some of its special features. 
Short series described some impor- 
tant naval expeditions, and the minute 
history and close relations between Lin- 
coln’s and Johnson's policies of Recon- 
struction. Less impartial, but thorough- 
ly effective and possessed of lasting his- 
torical value, were three articles, pub- 
lished in book form in 1874 under the 
title of “Lincoln and Seward,” in an- 
swer to Charles Francis Adams, sr.’s, 
eulogy of Seward, which with like ab- 
surdity exalted the Secretary of State 
and depreciated the President, All these 
articles have a wealth of vivid and pre- 
cise details and are most lucid and con-| 
vincing. 

Because it was not known that their 
author had kept a diary or elaborate 
memoranda, the fact that he gave dates, 
quotations, minute descriptions of con- 
versations, and the time and place of 
many incidents which no memory could | 
be trusted to retain with accuracy, his) 
articles seemed discredited by their own 
rarest excellencies. Many persons must | 
have read them with equal surprise and | 
pleasure, and in perplexity exclaimed, 
“Important, if true!” Because authori-' 
ties were not cited, cautious writers | 
dared not use important statements of, 
the truth of which they were personally 
convinced. 


ed, Gideon Welles’s temper had chang- 


|the writings of the 


The explanation of it all was, of | 
course, that the articles had been writ- | 
ten directly from the “Diary,” reinforc- 
ed by documents and a trusty memory. 
But the really objectionable features of | 
the “Diary” were wholly left out, as) 
if its passion had been repudiated on 
mature reflection. The times had chang- 


ed with them, and his wildly prejudiced 

judgments were gone like names writ 

in water. FREDERIC BANCROFT. 
Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence 
PEREANT QUI ANTE 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: The remark made by 
den, in the interesting preface to his “Read- 
ings in English Prose of the Eighteenth 
Century,” to the effect that most of the ills 
thought to be characteristic of the pres- 
ent age were also subjects of complaint in 
in 
his book, is capable of repeated illustration. 
For example, any one who is slightly fa- 
miliar with the tracts of the Elizabethan 


NOS 


Professor Al- 


period represented 


lighted upon some old unusual word 
Som or can, after a great deal of poring, 
spell out the inscription of some battered 
monument, Lord! what joy, what triumph, 
what congratulating their success, as if they 
had conquered Africa or taken Babylon the 
Great! When they recite some of their 
frothy bombast verses, if any aappen to ad- 
mire them, they are presently flushed with 
the least hint of commendation, and de- 
voutly thank Pythagoras for his grateful 
hypothesis, whereby they are now become 
actuated with a descent of Virgil's poetic 
soul. Nor is any divertisement more pleas- 
ant than when they meet to flatter and cur- 
ry one another; yet they are so critical 
that if any one hap to be guilty of the 
least slip, or seeming blunder, another shall 
presently correct him for it, and then to 
it they go in a tongue combat, with all 
the fervor, spleen, and eagerness imagin- 


| able. 


This violent attack must have been writ- 


ten near the end of a college term, a time 


|; when the discouraged professor finds satis- 


period knows that the present hue and cry | 
| struggling fraternity who live by literature 


| over the high cost of living is a mere echo 


of many a complaint voiced in those maga- 
zines of an older age. The mood which has 
led to the moral upheaval of recent years 
is accurately reflected in that passage in the 
“Colloguies” of Erasmus, in which he 
serves that “He that steals a little money 
must be hanged; but they that cheat the 
public of their money and impoverish thou- 
sands by monopolies, extortions, and trick- 
ery and cheating are held in great esteem”; 
while the scandal about the “embalmed | 
beef” supplied to our soldiers and the agi- 
tation that has led to the enactment of 
“Pure Food” laws would have served as 
illustrations for the text, “They that poison 
one person are hanged for it, but they 
that poison a whole nation with infectious 
provisions go unpunished.” In lighter vein 
is the anticipation, in the “Colloquies,” of 
the modern suffragette A convention of 
women is called, at which pre- 
and complains that men have (po- 
litical) organizations but not women. In 
her speech she is constantly interrupted by 
other women, whereupon she loses her tem- 
per, though in the next paragraph she ar- 
gues with unconscious humor that since 
men always disagree or fight over politics 
the time demands that women shall show 


ob- 


Cornelia 


sides 


|how such things may be managed peace- 


fully. The true inwardness of this early 
movement for the emancipation of woman 
is seen in the provision that no woman 
should be permitted to mention her hus- | 
band. 

Other parallels suggest themselves, but 
one of the most amusing, in these days of | 
attacks upon our Germanized scholarship, is 
to be found in that delightful compound 
of irony and wisdom, Erasmus’s “Praise of 
Folly”: 

Thus when their employment is only to 


| rehearse silly stories and poetical fictions | 


they will yet think themselves wiser than 
the best experienced philosophers. 
Add hereunto this other sort of rav 


ishing | 


| as 


neither in his efforts to make 
scholars of fresamen nor In his own “origi- 
nal contributions to scholarship,” under- 
taken, according to his critics, primarily 
to win promotion for himself. Only the 
passage about reciting original verses needs 
excision to fit the satire for present use, for, 
of ambitious 
for scholarly reputation condescend now- 
adays no such “popular” employment 
as writing verse. 

The one ray of comfort to-day for the 


faction 


course, professors who are 


to 


is that the output of the presses 
is so great that only a few searchers for 
doctoral dissertations know that everything 
has been said long ago. One trembles at 
the thought of what might happen were 
publishers and editors to find out that any 
material they need, from a muck-raking 
article to a sentimental nowg, might be 
found in ancient books, refurbished as to 
style and proper names, pointed with local 
allusions, illustrated by some famous con- 
temporary artist, and published and ad- 
vertised in modern style, thus saving all 
expense for author’s fees and royalties. 
E. A, GREENLAW. 
Adelphi College, December 10. 


present 


COMMERCIAL REFORM 


JUGGLING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Recently the president of the Nation- 
al Civic Federation, Mr. Seth Low, sent to 
twenty thousand 


AND LEGAL 


representative business 
men of the country a list of questions con- 
cerning their views on corporation legisla- 
tion. The purpose of the inquiry is to pro- 
cure suggestions looking towards the enact- 
ment of constructive laws, dealing with the 
business situation as it relates to the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust act 

And what will be accomplished? 8State- 
ments touching abuses sought to be reme- 
died, and requests for individual opinions 
to how best to correct them, make it 
certain that the Federation will collect a 
great variety of original matter; it will dis- 
cover, in all probability, that it bas gath- 
ered more than it can thoroughly sfft, and, 


| when the end comes, will find itself more 
| confused, concerning the subject in hand, 
| than it is at the present time. 


“Too many men in public and business 
life,” writes the editor of a daily journal 
of high standing in the middle West, “are 


| pleasure: when any of them has found out | >lindly endeavoring to find some way to 
|who was the mother of Anchises, or has | adjust to the Sherman law corporation con- 
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ditions which have grown up within the few 


years last passed They are trying to so 
arrange matters that fictitious capitaliza- 
tion may be continued, and mergers and 
extensions made on this basis. Probably 
the National Civic Federation would like 
to have legislation which would not inter- 
fere too seriously with the development of 


big holding companies.” 
No reform in corporation business will 
ever come about until there is an @:d made 


of watered stock—this may be set down as 


final. When each and every share of stock 
in a corporation is made to represent actual 
value, we shall have fewer holding com- 
panies, and less opportunity and desire for 


When money invested in an i!n- 
dustry must be employed in that industry, 
in speculation on the future of 
there will be 
regarding the scope and 
corporations—nothing can be clearer 
As to legal jugglery, it is out of this that 
and dishonesty has 


monopoly 


instead of 
the 
plaints 


few com- 
of 


business, then 


size 


commercial indirection 


grown, and continued to grow. DeQuincy, 
[ believe, wrote of murder as a fine art; 
the United States, it should seem, treats 
it as a means of testing legal acumen. In 
almost every State in the Union an indict- 
ment for murder—or any other indictable 
offen ontains words enough to fill a 
column of an ordinary sized newspaper, and 
sounds like the incoherencies of an imbe- 
cile. Here an example: 

That the said A. B. C. a certain pistol 
then and there charged with gunpowder 
and leaden bullets, which said pistol he, 
the said A. B. C., then and there in his 
right hand had and held, then and there 
unlawfully purposely and of deliberate 
and editated malice, did discharge and 
shoot off to, against, and upon the said 
D. C., with the intent aforesaid, out of the 
pistol aforesaid, by the force of the gun- 
powder aforesaid, by the said A. B. C 
with the leaden bullets aforesaid, out of 
the pistol aforesaid, then and there shot off/ 
and discharged as aforesaid, him, the said 
D C., in and upon the upper right side of 
the back of him, the said D. C., then and 
there 

The example ia genuine, and isn’t quite 
as meaningless as it looks; it expresses, in 
part, the theory of justice alluded to above, 
which turns a murder trial—or the trial 
of any welghty cause—into a game of skill 
between opposing lawyers The slightest 
variation from statutory form loses the 
game, and no fact ia better known than the 
fact that crimes of the most heinous char- 
acter have many times been set aside solely | 
on account of trivial verbal omissions in 
the indictment 

In Canada they do things differently 
and the doing standa to their credit. An 
indictment there reada like this: “The jur- 
ors of our lord the King present that 
A. BR. OC. on the tenth day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and ten, at the city 
of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, 


murdered Db. Cc.” 


cerns iteelf with the offence, not with the 


legal sport 
J. H, RocKWe.Lu. 


possibilities of 


Springfield, Tl December 0 


JOHANNES VAHLEN. 


To THe Epiror or Tas NATION: 

Sir: On November 30 there died, full 
of years and honors, Johannes Vahien, pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Berlin. 
Americans have sat at his feet 


Countless 


Here the procedure con- | 


fhe N 


ation 
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weeks of his death—and it seems, there- 


! 
~—he continued his lectures to within two/| dazzling at first glance, often flagrantly vio- 


lated the author’s meaning or were incom- 


fore, proper that the passing away of one| patible with his well-ascertainable stylistic 


of the greatest classical scholars of our| 


time should receive becoming notice in the | 
columns of the Nation. | 

Vahlen was born of humble parents in 
the university town of Bonn, September 27, 
1830. When only eighteen years of age he | 
matriculated at the University. and at once | 
under the inspiring influence of | 
Ritschl, then in the plenitude of his powers. | 
While still a student, Vahlen’s extraordi- | 
nary abilities excited the wonder of his| 
fellow At the age of twenty-four | 
he edited fragments of Ennius, and in the! 
same year he became Privatdozent at Bonn. | 
In 1856 he was called to Breslau as profes- | 
sor extraordinary, two years later he went |! 
to Freiburg as full professor, and in the! 


came 


pupils. 


very Same year to Vienna, where he re-| 
mained for sixteen years. On the death | 
of M. Haupt in 1874 he became his succes- | 
sor at Berlin. In 1893 he was elected per- | 
manent secretary of the Berlin Academy | 
of Sciences, a post which he relinquished 
only a few weeks ago. He was also a mem- 
ber of the famous Ordre pour le mérite and | 
| Dr. iuris honoris causa of the University 
of Berlin. On the completion of his seven- 
tieth birthday his pupils honored him with 
a volume of essays, and on the occasion 
of his eightieth anniversary a marble bust 
Was presented to him, the funds having 
provided by friends and pupils in 
Europe and America. 

His 
authors, 
Plato, 


been 
lectures covered a wide range of | 
preferably Sophocles, Aristopha- 
Aristotle, Theocritus, Cicero, 
the Elegiac poets, and Catullus, Horace, | 
Virgil, Ovid, and Juvenal. They were ex- | 
clusively exegetical and text-critical, apart 
from the elaborate introductions, but were | 
stylistically so carefully elaborated as to| 
be a source of perpetual delight. Many of 
the accompanying translations were so ad- 
mirably done, in verse and prose, that we) 
hope to see them printed for a larger pub- 
lic 

But the chief influence upon his pupils 
Vahlen wielded in his seminary, which for 
nearly a generation was unmatched in Eu-| 
rope as a philological training school, save 
that of the Bonn Dioscuri, Biicheler and | 
Usener, fellow-students of his under Ritschl | 
and his lifelong friends. Since G. Hermann, | 
certainly no European scholar spoke and| 
wrote Latin with equal purity and facility, | 
but quite unlike that great philologian, Vab- | 
len also wrote hig native tongue with s'ngu- 
lar grace and lucidity. 
distinguished among his nu- 
are his editions of 


nes, 


Especially 


merous publications 
Aristotle's “Poetics,” with the famous 
commentary separately published, and 


his Ennius, which in its revised issue will 
| remain the definitive edition of this author, 
unless perchance Herculaneum should some 
“day yield up something more than mere frag- 
mefits of the father of Latin poetry. 

If it be asked what was the specific 
achievement of his life work, we may say 
| that he was the foremost champion, if not 
| the Inaugurator, of the conservative method 
| in textual criticism, which insists on a pene- 
trating exegesis of the text, in form and 
content, as the condition precedent to any 
justifiable conjectural restoration, In proof 
whereof he demonstrated with matchless skill 


| tive. 


of his own. 





and acumen that numerous so-called emen- 
dations generally accepted and, indeed, quite 


usage. 

Vahlen was withal a philologist of the old 
school, fast disappearing, if, indeed, he may 
not be called its last illustrious representa- 
The classics were to him a vitalizing 
force, elevating their devotees and enabl- 
ing them to rise triumphant over the 
sordid and materialistic tendencies of our 
day. He clung with an almost pathetic fer- 
vor to the ideals of his youth. Though not 
blind to the fact that “times change,” the 
sequel of the adage he deliberately refused 
to accept. And I believe he was right. For 
had he yielded to the strong anti-humanistic 
pressure exerted upon him, had he compro- 
mised with opportunism, certainly the in- 
spiration of his life work would not have 


| been bequeathed untarnished to so many 


pupils. ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Munich, December 4. 





THE CONCORDANCE TO WORDSWORTH. 


To THE EpITorR or THE NATION: 
Srr: Your sympathetic review of the 


|“Concordance to Wordsworth” (Nation, De- 
|cember 7) 


could not fail to gratify those 
who helped to prepare the volume, or the 
members of the organization that helped 
to publish it; yet several of the statements 


|}seem to be misleading. The work was not 


originally announced by the Concordance 


| Society, but by the editor, in an indepen- 


dent paper read before the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. The Society did not 
undertake to provide its share of the sub- 
vention until the copy was ready for the 
printer. The reference to the reading of 
proof is likewise inexact. The burden of 
examining the proof-sheets fell upon the 
editor, who was aided in the verification 
of references, however, by paid assistants 
Three friends each generously 
re-read about one-sixtieth of the whole, by 
way of testing the accuracy of pages al- 


| ready corrected. 


At no time was the thought entertained 
of adopting for the purposes of the Con- 
cordance the order of any of the texts 
in which a chronological arrangement of 
Wordsworth’s poems is attempted—for the 
reason that, judged by a scientific standard, 
such attempts thus far have been failures. 
When the excerpting was begun, and as 
Professor Dowden agreed, the only possible 
choice lay between the last edition issued 
by the poet himself and the edition of 
Mr. Hutchinson which was selected. 

Wordsworth uses the word nature, not 
about 550 times, but 395 times. The re- 
viewer probably includes the possessive 
nature’s in his estimate. But confining our- 
selves to the singular number, we may note 
that Wordsworth uses soul 401 times, mind 
540 times, man 696 times, and love 761 times. 
So far as such statistics show anything, 
they go to prove that Wordsworth’s main 
interest was not external nature, but the 
mind of man. The inference is borne out 
in many ways; for example, by the sub-title 
of “The Prelude,” namely, “The Growth of 
a Poet's Mind.” LANE COOPER. 


Ithaca, N. ¥., December 11. 





[Professor Cooper's first point is well 
taken. In regard to proof-reading, how- 
ever, it was not clearly evident from 











Dec. 21, 1911] 
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1 


Natiorn 
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his Preface just how that labor had been 
divided among himself, paid assistants, 
and volunteers. It was not suggested 
that he should have used a different 
text of Wordsworth. And the reviewer 
mentioned the number of times the word 
nature occurred, not for the purpose of 
indicating that the poet was more inter- 
ested in external nature than in man, 
but merely to illustrate how the Con- 
cordance might help a student of Words- 
worth to trace variations in the poet’s 
usage.—THE REVIEWER. ] 


RETIRING TEACHERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There has been an unseemly attack 
by a New York newspaper upon a distin- 
guished scholar in public life, who some 
time since withdrew from the presidency | 
of one of our leading universities, and, af- 
ter twenty-five years of educational work, 
presented to the Carnegie Foundation an 
application for a retiring allowance. As is 
well known, the trustees of the Foundation, 
until some months ago, granted such retir- 
ing allowances to any reputable teacher who 
had completed twenty-five years of service 
at an accepted institution, and who for any 
reason had withdrawn from active educa- 
tional work. 

One reason alleged for the recent advance 
of the age of retirement to sixty-five years, 
except in cases of disability, is that the 
number of applicants for retirement on the 
old plan would impose too great a burden 
upon the resources of the Foundation. That 
is a question of fact with which at this 
moment we have no concern. But there is 
in a good many quarters a feeling that 
the administration of the Foundation is 
somewhat lacking in flexibility. The aver- 
age college teacher in America is held very 
closely to his work, and is obliged to sacri- 
fice many of his scholarly ideals to class- 
room routine. Teachers of this kind may 
be capable of producing in their riper years 
scholarly work of lasting value, but they 
are commonly debarred from bringing it 
to a conclusion, for the reason that they 
have not the leisure to devote uninterrupted 
effort to the task. If they must wait till 
they are sixty-five, they are likely to be too 
petrified to produce much that the world 
would care to preserve. 

Very few college teachers can save much 
out of their salaries, but they may, per- 
haps, succeed in putting aside enough to 
maintain a modest existence for a few 
years; and more than one would doubtless 
be glad to live on a pittance for the sake 
of finishing the scholarly work to which he 
had devoted his scanty leisure. 

Why could not the Carnegie Foundation 
encourage scholars of this type by telling 
them that after they have completed twenty- 
five years or more of service they have in 
effect earned a paid-up life insurance pol- 
icy, entitling them after reaching the age 
of sixty-five to an annuity for the remain- 
der of their days? In the vast majority of | 
cases the best work that a college teacher 
does in the classroom is done in the first | 
twenty-five or thirty years of service, and | 
before the age of sixty. He should, at all! 
events, have the choice at that age as to| 
whether he will continue in ordinary cot. | 
lege work or devote himself to the further 


investigation of the subject to which he has 
given his life. 

This aspect of the situation has received 
far too little attention, and may well be 
considered by the trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation. Wuy Nor? 

» December 13. 


Middletown, Conn 
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ROMAN LADIES. 


The Women of the Cwsars. By Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero. New York: The Century 


Co. $2 net. 

The Empresses of Rome. By Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$4 net. 


Ferrero’s brilliantly constructed vol- 
umes on the “Greatness and Decline of 
Rome” have been widely read and en- 
joyed for their literary quality; but it 
is well known that in his attempts to 
undermine the work of ages of care- 
ful German, French, and English schol- 
arship, he has carried with him 
large portion of those whose knowledge 
of the subject goes deep enough to give 
special weight to their judgment. In 
“The Women of the Cw#sars” the char- 
acteristics of his previous method are 
readily apparent—his assaults on trou- 
blesome statements of Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, or Dio, his occasional perver- 
sion of their text to serve his purpose, 


no 


and his constant putting forth under 
the outward guise of well established 
fact statements for which there is no 


historical evidence whatever. The char- 
acters in which he goes farthest from 
the traditional estimate are Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, the two Agrip- 
pinas, and Messalina, In the case of 
Livia, ‘wife of Augustus, he denounces 
as absurd the suspicion transmitted by 
Tacitus that she had guilty connection 
with the successful removal of those 
who stood between her son and the 
throne. True, Tacitus does not indicate 
his own belief in these fugitive accusa- 
tions, but before we discard them ut- 
terly we need to take a more careful 
account of the difference in the times 
than Ferrero apparently does. Most of 
those who take the trouble to read what 
ancient authors really say about Livia, 
rather than what a few of later date 
think, will be convinced that Caligula 
had a momentary gleam of insight when 
he characterized her as “Ulysses sto- 
latus,” Ulysses in petticoats. 

Ferrero’s estimate of Julia will be 
best understood in the light of a pas- 
sage from the closing volume of his 
“Greatness and Decline of Rome”: “The 
horrors related of Julia are undoubtedly 
fictions invented by her enemies. It 
should first be noted that such terrible 
accusations will seem in themselves im- 
probable to all who believe that the 
average of mankind, under average con- | 
ditions, are neither particularly good 


6038 


The closing state- 


nor particularly bad.” 
ment may be true enough, but to take 
it as of any weight in determining the 
truth or falsity of charges against any 
individual is neither more nor less log- 
ical than it would be to appeal to the 
tables of life 
settle the question 
the wife of Cicero, a 
severe attacks of rheumatic 
her thirties, lived the 
hundred and three, as there 
evidence indicate. Ferrero’s 
to Julia’s of- 
fences go far enough to establish the 
entire possibility of all that de- 
bounces as absurd and unthinkable, and 
he should have 
what all will admit, that particular in- 
cidents in the story may be exaggerat- 
ed or invented. The real ground. for 
sympathy with Julia not in deny- 
ing minimizing her faults, but in 
recognizing the probability that a wo- 
man of keen intellect, brilliant wit, and 
great possibilities as a social leader, fell 


mortality insurance ex 
perts to 
Terentia, 
given to 
gout in 
of one 
some 


positive 


whether 

woman 
to age 
is 
to 
admissions as 


he 


been content to say, 


lies 


or 


finally as a moral victim to the heart- 
less way in which her person was made 
a mere pawn in the game of imperial 
politics, 


As regards Messalina, the author fol- 
lows the lead of Merivale in basing upon 
a passage in Suetonius the theory that 
her culminating offence of marriage 
with Silius was preceded by a divorce 
from Claudius. But Merivale’s account 
has at least the merit of quoting in full 
the text of which it 
rests. There is no real difficulty in the 
construction of the words of Suetonius, 
as Merivale thinks, determining 
his own attitude towards the version of 
the famous occurrence to which he al 
ludes. It that 
Claudius was influenced to believe that 
certain portents threatened danger to 
the husband of Messalina, and thus as- 
sisted in giving her, technically, anoth- 
the dan- 


Suetonius upon 


or in 


was simply a _ story 


er husband, in order to avert 
ger from himself. The illud 
fidem excesserit of Suetonius, in its con- 


omnem 


text, ought to settle at once the fact that 
he did not believe the story, and every 
existing authority confirms the tradi- 
tional account, which is that the mar- 
riage Silius was actually carried 
through its consummation, while 
Messalina was still the legal wife of 
Claudius. Even with Claudius a half- 
imbecile and Messalina a wild wanton, 
we may find such action hard to ex- 
plain; but before we construct a new 
Messalina based on the rejection of 
this and other attested offences of her 
brief career as grossly improbable, we 
should duly consider the question whe- 
ther there is not a still grosser improb- 
ability in the supposition that the un- 
contradicted account of her given by 
various writers whose fathers’ lives 
had spanned the whole extent of her 
own, is nothing but a tissue of malig- 


with 
to 


‘nant falsehood. 
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Ferrero’s estimate of the elder and!citus mentions these memoirs Just | attempts to deal with. But, of course, 


the Agrippina tallies pretty 
closely with that of Baring-Gould’s 
“Tragedy of the Caesars,” substantially 
interchanging the traits of the mother 
and daughter in important particulars, 
as compared with the accounts which 
down to us in the ancient 


younger 


come 
texts. His handling of those texts May 
be illustrated by one or two se awed 
to the account which Tacitus gives of 
the trial of Cnw#us Piso for the alleged 
poisoning of Germanicus, and other of- 
“All the enemies of Tiberius 
even began to repeat,” he tells 
possessed letters from 
ontained the order to 
poison Germanicus.” What Tacitus says 
that he had personally heard from 
elderly men that during the trial Piso 
had in his possession a document said 
by his friends to contain literas Tiberii 
et mandata in Germanicum, which comes 
of an “order to poison Ger- 
manicus.” As to the specific form in 
which the charge of poisoning was made 
against Piso, Ferrero asserts that “Ta- 
citus himself says that every one thought 
absurd fable.” Possibly they 
did, but the every one is of Ferrero, 
not of Tacitus. He simply says ab- 
surdum videbatur, and the tense of the 
verb, with no dative case to indicate any- 
body else, leaves the author's view un- 
stated, and must normally be taken as 
referring the opinion to the Senate, be- 
fore which the trial was held. Such 
matters may seem of little importance 
singly, but they represent a method the 
persistent use of which must hopelessly 
vitilate the historical credibility of any 
author who indulges in it. The young- 
er Agrippina Ferrero easily acquits of 
every serious charge and seats upon a 
pedestal of honor as one of the noblest 
women of imperial Rome. This we 
are to accept not on the basis of posi- 
tive evidence, for he adduces none, but 
because it is absurd to believe 


have 


fences. 


“that Piso 


Tiberius which 


us, 


is 


far short 


this an 


simply 
anything else! 

We have dwelt upon the fictions of 
Ferrero until there is little space left 
for the more extended volume of Mc- 
Cabe, who atrives for completeness even 
to the extent of fumbling amid the 
tumbling ruins of the Western Empire 
for shadowy “Empresses” whose very 
names he cannot discover. In general, 
he makes no such attempts to reverse 
historical evidence in Fer- 
rero, though he too regards as “absurd” 
many alleged occurrences which, while 
they may possibly not be true, are not 
without numerous parallels in every age 
of history Have these writers for- 
gotten that one of the most persistent 


as we fiad 


| Uhrist.” 


human traits is to do the absurd? His | 


frequent attacks on Tacitus for using 
the memoirs of the younger Agrippina 
lead one to wonder how much longer 


once, as containing a statement that the interest of the story, as a story, de- 
the elder Agrippina had asked Tiberius | pends on the vividness with which she 
to arrange for her a second marriage.| may have been able to depict the play 
We are absolutely without proof that | of human character in contact with 
they are the basis of any of his esti-| these problems. One almost always feels 
mates as to events and characters of | of Mrs. Ward that, in this respect, she 
the age of Tiberius, nor, on the other! fares better than her intent. Here, for 
hand, have we any proof that he would | example, if we are to take her preface 
have been seriously misled if he had | 4+ its face-value, her conscious preoccu- 
used them. We simply know nothing | pation is with her theme and not with 
about them but the one statement above | her people. She speaks of the rapid and 
= oe ps Rene psrentemaplinatt so development of ideas in relig- 
elder P , Neronem pedibus geni | 4 
scribit parens eius Agrippina. onl pte cy ny sla tgioaenyy 
Tacitus had his likes and dislikes, | writing of “Robert Elsmere.” And she 
and they were strong. Further, his ad-/hopes that the American readers who 
verse judgments have led careless read-| wejcomed that book “may be drawn 
ers still farther afield, and to overlook | once again to some of the old themes 
his own statements of counterbalanc-|in their new dress.” We suppose that 
ing fact which often furnish the nec-|«popert Eismere” owed its American 
essary corrective. Thus the somewhat | welcome. not to the accident of its theo- 
radical revision of opinion concerning | jogical atmosphere, but to the feeling 
Tiberius which has slowly made its way | that real persons were concerned in the 
during recent decades finds its soundest | action, Of this book the same thing 
basis right in the pages of Tacitus,| would be true. In so far as it is to be 
which would not have been the case if/taxen as a sugar-coated treatise on the 
he had not deliberately striven after | Modernist movement in the English 
fairness. If his historical structure | Church, the ordinary American novel- 
could but be razed to the ground, ON@| reader would regard it with tolerance 
readily sees what fine building sites | or less. But the fact that Richard Mey- 
un Riese aaa red Ree nell and several others who have their 
Messalinas,” “Actual Agrippinas,” etc.| being between these covers are persons 
But Tacitus will be demolished only by a attending to, is the kere 
heavier missiles than have yet been! matter. 
thrown. In the meantime, it is more Meynell is merely @ country rector in 
profitable to understand him than to the esclestastion! scale: but he ie at ence 
assail him, and to accept his estimates, a aaindiiale- i ie entione: eine an 
with due allowance, in preference to ¢ 
those of modern theorizers who base 0 eer ie Re ey Sas eee 
their conclusions largely on their inner Mite parte Hes to 6 mintag Gisteiet, and 
camechiaiaians. he is the ungrudging servitor of villager 
)and miner alike. But the creeds and 
|forms of the English Church are dead 
|to these people, and he sees the need 
lof infusing new life into Church ob- 
|servance. He is in the van of Modern- 
lism, but believes that the national 
| church ought to have room for all who 
love and serve Christ—or the ideal of 
which Christ is the symbol. The Eng- 
lish preoccupation with the question of 
| Property rights comes into it all to a 
|degree rather odd from the American 
point of view. That is, while Meynell is 
not concerned to retain his right to live 
at the expense of the Establishment, 
and has indeed long renounced that 
Elsmere.” She believes that the past/ right, he is very much concerned that 
century has been “as pregnant with the | the magnificent possessions of the 
germs of new life as the wonderfal hun- |church shall net be sequestered from 
dred years that followed the birth of|the use of those who are merely en- 
She does not profess to fore-| deavoring to keep that great institution 
see what the outcome for the Church of | healthily alive, through inevitable pro- 
England is to be. “Whether the old | cesses of change. In Elsmere’s day the 
bottles can be adjusted to the new wine, whole situation had been different. The 
whether further division or a new Chris-| natural thing for him to do, with his 
tian unity is to emerge from the strife | opinions, was to leave the church. Mey- 
of tongues, whether the ideas of mod-| nell purposes to stay in and fight it out 
ernism, rife in all forms of Christian-|in the name of the thousands of Eng- 
ity, can be accommodated to the ancient | lishmen who share his modern views. 
His character, that of Mary Elsmere, 





CURRENT FICTION. 


The Case of Richard Meynell. By Mrs, 
Humphry Ward. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

The Elsmere case twenty years after 
is virtually the theme of this long story. 
The widow and daughter of that defeat- 
ed enthusiast appear again; and his 
shadow is always dimly perceptible in 
the background of the action. Evident- 
ly, Mrs. Ward's deep interest in the con- 
dition of the English Church has grown 
deeper since the writing of “Robert 





the nonsense of that particular indict. | practices and given a share in the ma- 
ment is to be allowed to clog the tourt | terial possessions of the State Church” 
of serious historical investigation. Ta-'—these are the larger themes she here 





and that of the bishop, have a good 
deal of life and charm. The rest of the 
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persone represent one sort or other of 
priggishness, and are hard to bear with 
before the last of these six hundred 
pages is reached. Apart from the in- 
cidents of religious conflict, the plot is 
both sensational and conventional. 


Mother: A Story. By Kathleen Norris. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
“Mother” has been a favorite heroine 


among novelists recently, from Gorky | 
On the whole, | 


to Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
she has fared none too well, figuring 
for the most part either as a hopeless 
and thankless drudge, or as a sort of 
ever-blooming household fairy such as 
never was. The “Mother Carey” of 
Mrs. Riggs’s recent tale, for example, 
belonged to the latter class. The 
“Mother” of the present story is a far 
more natural person, presented, as she 
is, without attempt at decoration. She 
is the busy centre and life of a respec- 
table village family which has been 
brought up to “scrimp.” The father is 
a sufficiently amiable little weak man 
whose only distinction is his office of 
pater familias. The children, half grown 
up, are not markedly better or worse, 
cleverer or less clever, than the ordi- 
nary group of children in their posi- 
tion—with the exception, perhaps, of 
the oldest daughter, a beautiful and po- 
tentially brilliant girl, ambitious  so- 
cially and otherwise, who at the mo- 
ment the story opens has reached the 
point of rebellion against the limita- 
tions of village life. To her at this 
critical moment comes a wonderful be- 
ing in a motor-car, a famous leader of 
New York society. This great person- 
age takes a fancy to Margaret Paget 
and engages her incontinent as private 
secretary. The rest of the tale, so far 
as it is a tale, has to do with her grad- 
ual enlightenment as to the hollowness 
of the workd of fashion and her discov- 
ery that the humble mother she has 
left at home knows more of happiness 
than her fashionable and elaborately 
idle employer. And, of course—for this 
is a human book—there is a nice young 
man in reserve for Margaret, whom she 
has met in the great world. It is he 
who really opens her eyes to the rela- 
tive value of things. He is a very nice 
young man, and beautiful Margaret is 
lucky enough to be chosen of him. But 
it is not their little affair which gives 
the story its oddly pleasant savor. It 
is the fact that Mother, with what she 
stands for, supplies the atmosphere, 
clear and enfolding, for whatever event 
may chance among her own people. 


Interventions. By Georgia Wood Pang- 
born. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

If the purpose of the short story is 
to furnish a temporary escape from the 
real world into a pleasantly remodelled 
one, most of the tales in this collection 


are distinctly successful. The world to 
which we are introduced is enough like 
reality to make us feel at home, and 
enough better to give us a refreshing 
change. It would be ungracious to com- 
plain that some of the “interventions” 
seem strikingly like those of the god 
from the machine. Poor little “Rasselas 
Johnson,” born to millions and boredom, 
escapes over the spiked iron fence that 
bounds the Happy Valley. In real life 
he might not tumble into the Vegetable 
Kingdom of the Princess Inez, 
father is a poet; they might not fall in 
love and marry to live happily ever af- 
terward. So much the for life, 
and so much the better for the story 
and for Rasselas. The reader will en- 
joy the stories for what they 
pleasant romantic narratives told in a 
style at times a little sentimental, but 
usually simple, graceful, and restrained. 
Occasionally he will come across a mem- 
orable character such as old Van Ander 
in “Turned Out to Grass, or a strong 
dramatic situation such as that of Dr. 
Winthrop in “At Ephesus.” 


whose 


worse 


are 


BROADWAY. 


Street in the 

New York: 
$3.50. 

To try to think of Broadway as “re- 
mote from the business parts” of New 
‘York is to impose an unwonted strain 
upon the imagination, but such are the 
words which its historian uses in de- 
fining its position, geographical and 
other, in the days when, as one of the 
two principal cowpaths of New Amster- 
dam, it was known as the Heere Straat. 
Indeed, so late as the early years of the 
nineteenth century, the idea was enter- 
tained of doing away with Broadway. 
One patriot designated it as “an acci- 
dental thoroughfare,” and the Commis- 
sion which laid out the city as far into 
the wilderness as One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth Street were driven by the re- 
sulting merriment of their fellow-Knick- 
erbockers into apologizing for their 
optimism. In 1664, when the Dutch 
flag gave way to the English, and the 
Heere Straat exchanged the name it 
had borne during the forty years of its 
humble existence for the one by which 
it is known all over the world, it ex- 
tended only the short distance between 
the bowling green just outside Fort 
Amsterdam, newly re-cnristened Fort 
James, and a point a little way beyond 
the palisade that marked the upper limit 
of the town, which it reached through 
the “land gate,” situated opposite the 
site of Trinity Church. From Bowl- 
|}ing Green to Wall Street is less than 
a third of a mile, and if Broadway had 
continued to creep northward at the 
| pace that satisfied it then, it would now 
‘be displaying an ambition to reach the 
vicinity of Astor Place in time to cele- 
brate its three hundredth anniversary 


The Greatest 
Stephen Jenkins. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


World. By 
G FP. 





GO5 


| which, with a spurt, it might accom- 
plish. Its growth during the remainder 
of its first century, however, did not 
promise any such achievement, as by 
the end of that time it had arrived 
only at what is now City Hall Park. 
During the century and a quarter pre- 
ceding 1850, it exhibited something of 
the spirit that has animated it increas- 
ingly since that date, advancing to its 


junction with the Bowery at Sixteenth 
Street at the apex of the present Union 
Square. 
added to its domain a stretch of close- 
ly-built territory than the 
extent it gained in the first two hundred 


In the past sixty years it has 


more twice 


and twenty-five years of its existence 
All New York 
city. Jenkins’s account traces the 


this is Broadway 
Mr. 
street all the way to Albany; although 
part of the line 
ceives only 114 of his 468 pages. 
plan is to take the street in 
beginning at the southern end, a sim 
ple arrangement made possible by the 
generally trend of its 
velopment. In its upper portion, how- 


in 


the north city re 


His 
sections, 


northward de- 


ever, this union of geography and 
chronology is much less perfect. 
The book is historical, but hardly a 


history. It is more than annals, but it 
not closely enough knit to be, or to leave 
the impression of being, a It 
contains little generalization less 
style. More positive faults are an over- 
quoting of Irving, and of 
familiar and irrelevant facts. The most 
glaring instance of the latter occurs in 
conection with the mention of a statue 
of Seward, regarding the fol- 
lower of Broadway's progress is regaled 
with the information that 
favorite of many of the delegates to the 
Republican Convention in 
1860, but Abraham Lincoln him 
for the nomination. Lincoln made him 
his Secretary of State, and he held 
that position during the Civil War.” 
Perhaps the explanation the Intro- 
that the is the e 
a book 
may account for. these bits of erudition. 
The New York Post, 
Mr. Jenkins, is not located “at 
at the of Fulton and 
Broadway.” The possibilities of proof- 
reading are exemplified now then, 
the almost incredible error being made 
at one place of a reference to “Alfred 
Edward, Prince of Wales (the late Ed- 
ward VI)”. 

But the volume is a repository of his 
torical facts and illustrations, to which 
a copious index furnishes a ready key, 
and which is supplemented by an 
cellent bibliography. There many 
anecdotes in the pages, but not too 
many, and six very interesting maps. 
One would like to know more ex- 
actly when and what different parts 
of the street became successively the 
centre of its activities, to able to 
trace more surely the northward prog- 
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story. 
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ress of New York. But it would be as 
ungracious as unjust to fail to recog- 
nize what Mr. Jenkins has done for his 
readers in bringing together a great 
mass of detail, and so arranging it as 
to exhibit, in a large way at least, that 


impressive advance. 


Monopoly and Competition. A study in 
Industrial Organisatign. By 
Hermann Levy. New York: The Mac- 


3.25 net. 


Knglish 


millan Co 
Professor Levy's studies in English, 
and American capitalism have 
high merit that an Eng- 
lish of his brilliant essay 
“Monopole, Kartelle und Trusts” is most 
acceptable. It will bring to a wider pub- 
lic an acute analysis of a problem upon 
which, light can- 
not be thrown 

The first half of the book is given to 
the history of English industrial 
organization, in which the author dis- 
poses of the commonly accepted doctrine 
that the “freedom of industry” of the 
eighteenth century grew directly out of 
the restrictions of the old guild system. 
On the contrary, there intervened be- 
tween the local trade monopolies of the 
guild liberalism of the 
age of industrial revolution, a century of 
nation-wide monopolies with a distinct 
capitalistic impress. The competition of 
the eighteenth century revolt 
against the monopoly of the seventeenth. 
Of particular interest is the author’s in- 
ve of the Newcastle Vend, a 
combination in coal mining which exist- 
ed in various forms for two hundred and 


German 
of 
translation 


been such 


at present, too much 


early 


and the economic 


was a 


stigation 


and finally gave way in 1844 
competition from the 
development of transportation. This por- 
tion of the work will have an especial 
t for economic historians, and in 
ite succinct treatment will form an ad- 
supplement to Dr. Scott’s elab- 
of joint-stock-companies to 


filty year 


coming 


before a 


intere 


mirable 
orate study 
172 

But the reader will rather 
turn to that section of the essay which 
day conditions in 
Professor Levy's pur- 
the peculiar influences 
have the of 
English industrialism as it appears to- 
da and inductive 
throughout 

It is a eatriking fact that in England 
organization 
combi. 


general 


present 
Ilere 


show 


bears upon 
england 
pose in to 


that shaped development 


hie method is 


ere modern Industrial 
adied, lasting monopolist 
have developed very much more 
than in Germany, France, 
are just now beginning to 
assume any importance. The psycholoxi- 
cal explanation, that thie ia due to the 
prevalence there of the doctrines of ex- 
Levy summa-~- 


W f 
natlor 
slowly or 


America, and 


treme individualism, Dr. 


ily rejects, and while admitting that 
the nation as a whole etill belleves that 
it has won free competition in Indus- 


try for all time, shows by historica] evt- 


dence that it was not through any lack 
ef disposition on the part of manufac 
‘urers that they have not ‘mitated their 
confréres across the seas, nor was it be- 
cause their consciences have been trou- 
L'ed by thoughts of econumic freedom. 
The explanation of the lack of concen- 
trated organization must be sought in 
the conditions of production and sale of 
the commodities which are still subjact 
to competition and of those which are 
not And here a brief summary of the 
euthor’s conclusions must suffice. 

In the first place, in mineral depos- 
its, from which in all parts of the world 
Trusts have so often got their suprem- 
icy, Great Britain has no monopoly at 
ill. Neither in the world’s market nor 
at home does there exist a monopoly of 
any mineral of importance to industry. 
In the case of coal, stone, and earths, 
manifold sources of production and fa- 
cility of transportation have prevented 
any combination. In iron ore, depend- 
ence to some extent upon foreign sup- 
plies and the ease and cheapness of 
transport, which robs home ore of the 
protective effect of freights, make mo- 
nopoly impossible. Monopoly is conse- 
quently excluded from the sphere in 
which it has been most marked in other 
countries. 

Secondly, as to the “finishing trades.” 
Free trade is a sufficient explanation of 
the non-existence of Trusts in a large 
portion of the industries producing man- 
ufactured goods, and with this should 
be taken into account the fact that the 
protective effect of freights, which is of 
real significance in many countries, can 
to island with 
area, be of little or no importance in 
the case of high-priced goods shipped 
often only short distances by water. But 
in many trades, independently of freight 
influences, competition continues to pre- 
vail, and the persistence of competition 
lies in this. As compared with other 
countries, especially the United States 


an 


but a small inland | 


| then profit has a tendency to be rela- 
tively small, and there can be no bolster- 
ing of prices through the aid of mo- 
_hopolized raw materials. Hence even in 
|the absence of foreign competition, a 
successful monopoly can only be estab- 
‘lished when the number of competing 
firms is relatively very small, and when 
fresh competition is not to be expected, 
except after a considerable period. Con- 
centration of works and undertakings is 
the foundation of English trusts’ 

While Professor Levy will not pro- 
nounce a general verdict on the eco- 
nomic effect of actual prices obtained by 
English monopolist organizations, deem- 
|ing such a verdict impossible in a coun- 
'try free from the influences of a pro- 
tective tariff, he has no doubt of the 
‘monopolistic trend of these combina- 
|tions; he declares that they raise prices 
above the competitive level and that they 
reveal their tendency in their practice of 
dividing markets. His most significant 
contributions to our own Trust problem 
are his complete demonstration of the 
monopolistic influence of a protective 
tariff, and of the control of raw ma- 
terials. We may well ponder the fol- 
lowing statement: 

A great many industries in which at 
present concentration has very largely re- 
|duced the number of firms, but in which 
foreign competition has so far prevented a 
monopolist combination, would under a 
tariff straightway be in a position to found 
cartels and trusts. 





| 


Moses Coit Tyler, 1835-1900. Selections 
from his letters and diaries. Made 
and edited by Jessica Tyler Austen. 

| Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, 

| Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

An instructive example of how not to 

| prepare a biography is furnished by the 
life of Moses Coit Tyler, the historian 

_of early American literature. The read- 

er’s attention is rivetted by the necessity 

|of piecing together bits of diary and cor- 


and Germany, the size of undertakings@respondence, while his agility is tested 


is relatively small, due to the fact that 
the need for vertical combination or “‘in- 
tegration,” as we call it, is less. And 
the need for integration is less, because 
of the failure of monopoly in raw ma- 
terials, and hence of the freedom of the 
manufacturer from the danger of extor- 
tion on the part of furnishers of his 
raw products. It is easier to start com- 
peting gvorks in England, because the 
amount of capital necessarily involved 
in an industry embracing all processes 
from raw materia! to finished product is 
‘not required by the manufacturer. 
Under what circumstances then are 
Trusts found to exist? In the first place, 
the industry must be free from for- 
elgn competition, owing either to the 
low cost of production, reliance upon 


some natural facility like a water-power, | 
the manufacture of some special quality | 


in steady demand, traditional dexterity, 
or international agreement. But even 


‘in leaping long gaps. Time and again, 
however, he its asked to linger over edi- 
fying New Year’s resolutions or the in- 
| timate reflections inspired by a birthday 
anniversary. In fact, one suspects that 
the heterogeneous mass of material is 
designed to lengthen the labors of some 
future biographer. 

The career of Professor Tyler is typ!t- 
cal of that generation of self-made schol- 
ars of which March and Rolfe were con- 
spicuous exemplars. Born at Griswold, 
Connecticut, August 2, 1835, he in early 
childhood began a migration westward 
with his parents which closed at De- 
troit in midwinter, 1843. The last stage 
of one hundred and twenty-five miles he 
made tucked into a sleigh with six oth- 
er members of the family, behind the 
incomparable horse Pompey, while an 
older brother, afoot, drove the cow. 
| Even as a boy he was “determined to be 
ia scholar at all events.” But on receiv- 
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ing an A.B. degree from Yale in 1857, he | 


studied theology for two years and serv- 
ed as a Congregational minister till his 
health failed. For the next three years 
he led a precarious existence, chiefly in 
England, lecturing on physical culture 
and other topics. In all likelihood it 
was his letters to the Independent while 
abroad that, in 1867, a few months 
after his return, helped him to a pro- 


fessorship of English in the University | 
His professorial labors | 


of Michigan. 
did not keep him from meditating a his- 
tory of the United States, toward which 
he continued to read during an eighteen 
months’ venture into journalism. His 
work on the Christian Union under the 
editorship of Henry Ward Beecher prov- 
ed so “distasteful, exhausting, and un- 
grateful” that he “marched out of the 
office with the joy of a prisoner out of 
the penitentiary,” more than glad to re- 
turn to teaching. But the unruffled ex- 
istence at Ann Arbor was disturbed in 
the summer of 1875, when Putnams in- 
duced him to undertake the preparation 
of a history of American literature for 
the centennial year. He soon found 
the subject an “unexplored territory,” 
wnd determined to survey it thoroughly. 
“The element of time,” he wrote, “is un- 
speakably inferior to the element of 
thoroughness.” When two volumes 
came out in 1879 he noted in his diary, 
“It giveth me huge satisfaction.” There- 
after he worked more leisurely. He dab- 
bled in local politics—thought it “fun to 
dip into real life once in four years.” 
Yet his true ambition is revealed by the 
fact that when called in 1881 to a pro- 
fessorship at Cornell, he hesitated for 
fear the position would hinder too much 
his “work as a student and writer of 
American history.” 

At Cornell he settled down for the 
rest of his days. The duties of his de- 
partment were arduous. Many new lec- 
tures had to be prepared. His health 
grew more delicate. He became deeply 
absorbed in his religious welfare, was 
ordained priest in the Episcopal Church, 
and longed to devote all his slender 
energies to preaching. At the same 
time he lost interest in his literary re- 
searches, recounting that he “would 
gladly work in general American his- 
tory and, above all, in ethics and theol- 
ogy.” His life of Patrick Henry, pub- 
lished in 1887, did arouse him—his eyes 
were moist as he wrote the death scene 
—but thereafter he came near giving up 
the yet uncompleted labor for a novel or 
a tragedy on Bacon’s Rebellion. Had 
not his slight volume on “Three Men of 
Letters” (1895) been favorably received, 
it is doubtful whether he would have 
completed the “Literary History of the 
American Revolution” (1897), which is 
now his monument. When he died on 
December 28, 1900, he felt that much of 
the things he had toiled for in life were 
“mere froth and scum.” 

Remarkable indeed is the singleness 


of his interests as they are revealed 
in the forty years of this fragmentary 
autobiographic record. He lived through 


la period of the most profound and 


impressive change, yet the move- 
ments of national development drew 
from him no expression of concern or 
exultation. He studied minutely the 
formative period of our great republic, 
yet the political significance of events 
in that epoch received scant considera- 
tion. He wrote an exhaustive history 
of our early literature, yet therein ap- 
preciation of literature as an art is 
purely incidental. In short, he seldom 
lingered in the world of ideas. He had 
a strong liking for personalities, but, 


|conscientiously as he strove for a pleas- 


ing style, his preoccupation in intellec- 
tual matters was the scholarly ideal of 
thoroughness and accuracy in the estab- 
lishment of fact. 





The Glory That Was Greece: A Survey 
of Hellenic Culture and Civilization. 
By J. C. Stobart, M.A., late Lecturer 
in History, Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $7.50 net. 

The author of this sumptuous book 
has brought industry, enthusiasm, and 
skill to the difficult task of giving with- 
in moderate compass a survey of the 
civilization of Ancient Greece from the 
earliest traceable period to the absorp- 
tion of that country into the Roman 
Empire, with less stress laid upon con- 
flicts with foreign or domestic foes than 
upon the development of civil govern- 
ment and the arts of peace. He has 
produced (to use his own words) a 
kind of history of Greece “with statues 
and poems taking the place of wars and 
treaties.” The book has the following 
divisions: A _ brief introduction—per- 
haps too brief—on Hellenism: The 
Land and Its People; chapiers on 
Egean UCivilization, The Heroic Age, 
The Age of Transition, The Grand Cen- 
tury, The Fourth Century, The Mace- 
donian World; an Epilogue, a Glos- 
sary, a selected Bibliography, and a 
fairly copious Index. The bibliography, 
it may be said at once, would be better 
for the addition of the date of publi- 
cation of each work mentioned, even 
though the names of the publishers are 
given: and the omission of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawes’s “Crete, the Forerunner of 
treece” (1909), H. R. Hall's “The Old 
est Civilization of Greece” (1901), Fow- 
ler and Wheeler’s “Handbook of Greek 
Archeology” (1909), Adam’s “The Re 
ligious Teachers of Greece” (1908), and 
Gilbert Murray's “History of Ancient 
}reek Literature” (1897), is, to say the 
least, strange. 

The book in the main shows commend- 
able soundness of judgment. The much- 
discussed “Algwan” civilization (“My- 
cen@wan” or “Minoan” or “Cretan,” as 
it has been variously called) receives 


‘careful treatment, and the relations of 


this type of culture to the “Homeric’ 
civilization are well and clearly brought 
out. While the author recognizes the 
impossibility, so long as the Cretan 
pictographs and linear scripts are un- 
deciphered, of proving the “A®g@wan"” 
civilization to be the achievement of any 
of the ethnic stocks that afterward en- 
tered into the composition of the Greek 
nation, he believes that “the people 
(Cretans and other ASgwans) whose 
culture we have been describing were 
essentially the same as we know in his 
toric times, and of course Indo-Euro- 
peans.” (Does this mean that he still 
holds the now discredited theory of an 
“Indo-European race”?) Here and there 
occur slight slips which might easily 
have been avoided; for instance, the 
brother of Hesiod is thrice within two 
pages called Persis instead of Perses. 
Ac times the always lively style comes 
dangerously near to flippancy; and such 
a sentence as “It is astonishing to find 
the Cretan of 1911 B. c. writing, as we 
write to-day, with pen and ink” Is 
likely to mislead the unwary layman 
into supposing that we can date the 
Cretan remains as accurately as that. 
The literature of the several periods, 
when it has once emerged from the 
darkness in which its earlier history 
is still, and probably ever will be, 
shrouded, is for the most part skilfully 
and sympathetically treated. The au- 
thor’s leanings are evidently towards 
the sort of interpretation of which Prof 
Gilbert Murray is the chief spokesman 

Mr. Stobart has made his selection of 
the very numerous and varied illus- 
trations with excellent judgment, draw- 
ing from a very wide range of sources 
\ few specimens are included that have 
not been adequately published  else- 
where, or at most in works not easily 
reached by the layman; for example, 
the contemporary marble copy of the 
“Agias” of Lysippus recently found at 
Delphi, and the reliefs, now in Boston 
which correspond with such curious ex- 
actness to those on the famous “Ludo- 
visi Throne” in Rome. In excellence of 
mechanical execution the illustrations 
differ greatly; those from photographs 
are generally admirable, but the draw- 
ings are hardly up to the proper stand 
ard for such a work. Some of the plates 
in colors are excellent, but in at least 
two reproductions of vases the color is 
far too pinkish. 

On the whole, this work ought to ful- 
fil its purpose of imparting to those 
who cannot read Greek, and have nel- 
ther the time nor the preliminary train 
ing for detailed antiquarian and arch- 
weclogical study, a rational conception 
o? what is really meant by “Ancient 
Greek Civilization.” And even the pro- 
fessed scholar will find it not at all 
unworthy of his attention, 
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of Frederick A. Stokes Co 


Publications 


announced for next spring include in fiction: 
“Vane of Timberlands,” by Harold Bindloss; 
“Cap'n Joe's Sister,” by Alice Louise Lee; 


“Between Two Thieves,” by Richard Dehan; 
“A Painter of Souls,” by David Lisle; “To 
M. L. G.,.” anonymous; “A volume of short 
Stories by Edna Ferber; “Bve'sa Other 
Children,” by Lucille Baldwin Qan Slyke, 
and “Stover at Yale,” by Owen Johnson. 

Miscellaneous “A Negro Explorer at the 
North Pole,” by Matt Henson; “The Boys’ 
Book of Airships,” by H. Delacombe; “The 
Curtiss Book of Model Aeroplanes,” by 
Gien H. Curtiss, and “Scientific Pedagogy,” 
by Maria Montessori 

Dr. Knut Stjerna’s Archmological Essays 
on Beowulf translated and edited by Dr 
John R. Clark Hall, will be brought out 
early next year by the Viking Club of 
London 

Book hortly to be published by Moffat 
Yard & Co. includ “The Way of Peace 
a volur of talks by Reginald Wright 


Flowers,” a volume 


Kcuffman, and “Foam 
of verse by Stephen B. Stanton, 

Deutscher Humor aus vier Jahrhunder 
ter edited, with notes and vocabulary, by 
F. Betz, is in the list of D. C. Heath & Co 

Among the spring juveniles announced by 


Doubleday, Page & Co s Louise Jami- 
scn's “The Real Fairy Book,” illustrated 

We have received from Luzac & Co. of 
London notice of a volume to be issued at 
Christmas, entitled “Hinduism: Its Forma 
tion and Future,” by Dr. Shridhar V. Ketkar 
of Cornell: it is the second work in the 
History of Cast. in India series 

Early in the new year the Century Com 
pany will publish a new novel by Anne 
lDeuglas Sedgwick, entitled “Tant« 

It pleasant to see a third edition of 
H. O. Taylor's “Classical Heritage of the 
Middle Ages" (Macmillan) Three pages 
of Addenda to the Bibliographical Appen 
aix ar to be noted. 

A critical study of Machiavelli manu- 
scripts, the Italian editions, and the trans 
lations of Machiavelli in the sixteenth and 

venteenth centuries has been made by A. 
Gerber rhe work was begun in a series 
of articles in Modern Language Notea in 
1906 and 1907, and when complete will be 
iliuetrated with 147 facsimiles and numer- 
ous extracts from the texts Readers who 


interested in this undertaking, of which 


re 

the first part, including the facsimiles and 
the omment on the manuecripts, is now 
read can communicate with Mr. Gerber by 
lirecting to the poate restante, Gottingen 
trer an 

rhe Putname, In this country, in con 

junction with Dent of London, and Jean 
Gillequin & Cle of Paris, have begun the, 
publication of a series of cheap volumes 
which are deaigned to include “tous le 
chefu-d'@uvre de la littérature francaise.” 
It is, In a word, to be a companion library 


volumes now in 


to The five 
our hands include “La Chanson de 


“Pveryman.” 
Roland,’ 
“Philose 
Vies paral- 


nouvelle Vo'taire 
Amyot 
Alexandre le 
Rabkac, “Le 
tome premier . 


traduction 


phie,.” extraite ‘Deux 


Julius 
Rabe- 


lélea,”’ Grand and 


Crear : Pére Gortot”: 


(Euvres, 


lais, 
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In a paper reprinted from the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, Dr. Fre1- 
erick W. C. Lieder of Harvard undertakes 
to fill of the important gaps in the 
chief bibliography of Goethe lit- 
erature in England and America—that by 
Eugene Oswald, 1899; second edition revised 
and enlarged by L. and E. Oswald, 1909 
(Publications of the English Goethe Socie- 
ty). Dr. Lieder finds the volume especially 
deficient in the treatment of periodical liter- 
ature; titles are missing of many articles 
“that first helped to make Goethe known 
to the American public’—among them those 
by Edward Everett and George Bancroft, in 
the early numbers of the North American 
Review; by C. C. Felton and F. H. Hedge, in 
the Christian Lavaminer; by Margaret Ful- 
the Dial, and by ad. H. Calvert, in 


Putnam’. 


some 


to-day 


ler, in 


second volume of “A Cyclopedia of 


The 


Education” (Macmillan), edited by Paul 
Monroe, includes titles from Church At- 
tendance to Fusion. Articles on the Amer- 
ican College, College Attendance, Col- 
lege Boards, College Graduates, College 
Requirements, and related topics occupy 
sixty-eight pages, a larger space than is 
devoted to any other subject. The gen- 
eral historical introduction to the sub- 
ject of American higher education is by 


President Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 


serve University. A large amount of in- 
formation concerning college curricula is 
presented by President William T. Fos- 


ter of Reed College, and Prof. Adam Leroy 
Jones of Columbia University. The exten- 
studies of the General Education 
Board, which have not heretofore been pub- 
lished, are summarized in a concise article, 
accompanying and table, on the 
geographical distribution of colleges and 
college students in America, by Dr. Eben 
Sage of the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
of Dr. Sage show that in propor- 
the population the States of the 
Atlantic division have the fewest 
while the Western division has 
Dr. Sage includes only colleges 
hundred students 
$100,000 endowment devoted to strictly col- 


sive 


with map 


Cc 
studies 
tion to 
North 

colleges, 
the 

with 


most. 


one collegiate or 


lege work There are 261 such institu- 
tions in the United States, out of about 
800 so-called colleges or universities. The 


ratio of the students to popu- 
facts. In 
one in New 
York one to 935; in Tennessee one to 2,148; 
and in Louisiana 2.211. In discus- 
sing the problems of the college, the state- 
ment of the Nation that “the college is the 
least satisfactory part of our educational 
system,” is quoted with approval, but it 
is asserted that the undenominational small 
college “has a place so secure and so im- 
portant that all the tendencies to-day in 
large colleges and in professional schools 
are serving only to strengthen it against its 
real and supposed dangers.” 


of the 


contains 


table 
interesting 


607 ; 


some 


it 


lation 


Massachusetts is to 


one to 


The point of view of this cyclopedia is 
apecifically American. No mention is made 
of Clare College, Cambridge, or the Uni- 
versity of Cordova, although apparently no 
American Inatitution is so humble as not to 
The educational pro- 
superintendent 


a separate title 
the radical 
no patience with Greek 
Ile and who vealtous for tech- 
nical and vocational training, will find 
much to his mind in these pages, while the 


have 
greasive achool 
who has in a pub- 


achool is 


|scholar of the old 


school will often be 
surprised at omission of topics which he 
has been trained to regard as of some edu- 
cational importance. It is significant that 
four columns are devoted to Dancing, while 
two suffice for the discussion of Cicero; 
that Desks and Seats are allowed eleven 
columns, while Demosthenes, Democritus, 
and Euripides are not so much as men- 
tioned. It might have been well in a pub- 
lication of national scope to give greater 
weight to the point of view of other insti- 
tutions than those with which the editor 
is connected; from these he has selected 
five times as many contributors as from 
the institution furnishing the next largest 
number of contributors. 


Certainly Mackenzie Macbride, in his “Ar- 
ran of the Bens” (McClurg), has said every- 
thing there is to say about that island. He 
extols the beauty of its scenery, declaring 
it to be more varied in charm than that of 
Italy; he traces its history all the way from 
the shadows of mythology, conjuring up the 
old Ossianic heroes and the patriots of later 
times who have trod its wind-swept shores 
and sought refuge in its caves; he de- 
scribes every block of ruin, every chapel 
and sacred landmark, every vestige of pre- 
historic remains; heeven ventures into geol- 
ogy and ethnology, discussing the mineral 
structure of the island and the racial origin 
of its inhabitants. But in all this he ap- 
pears to be writing solely as a Scotchman 
and for Scotchmen. Some of Mr. Macbride’s 
statements about this little island (twenty- 
four miles by seven) make us think of the 
old Dutchman who said to the tourist from 
over the water: “Yes, you have North Amer- 
ica and South America, just as we have 
North Holland and South Holland.” Each 
of the sixteen exquisite illustrations in 
color by J. L. Wingate deserves to be 
framed. 


Abbé Félix Klein’s “America of To-mor- 
row” (McClurg), translated by E. H. Wil- 
kins, is one of those friendly, good-natured 
bits of appreciation, bubbling over with 
gcod humor, at which even the most pro- 
vincial American could not take offence. 
The author, a French Paulist father, al- 
ready favorably known by his volume en- 
titled “In the Land of the Strenuous Life,” 
sets down in an informal and even desul- 
tory fashion his observations made during 
a brief lecturing tour which took him from 
New York to San Francisco, by the north- 
ern route, with Chautauqua and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as two important stop- 
ping-places. He chats about the achieve- 


ments and ideals of the Roman Catholic 
Church, praises our universities and 
schools, notes with hopeful concern the 


pressure of the race problem on the Pacific 
Coast, lets politics alone, and avoids, with 


| true French address, most of the well-known 


pitfalls, such as cooking, hotels, and the 
American voice, into which English travel- 
lers are prone to stumble. 


Hugh Stokes’s platitudinous assurances 
in the preface to his book on “Madame 
de Brinvilliers and Her Times” (Lane), 
that because Paris harbored a few poison- 
ers In the seventeenth century, France was 
not altogether bad, hardly predispose the 
reader in his favor; yet the pages that fol- 
low give one of the liveliest and best-in- 
formed accounts of French society and 
civilization during that period with which 
we are familiar in English. Moreover, the 
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author’s ordonnance of the lengthy and 
complicated story which he has to unfold, 
is admirable. He does not become confused 
in handling the tangled skeins of a mys- 
tery which has never been cleared up in 
all of its details, and each figure in the 
dual series of events involving the Marquise 
de Brinvilliers and the receiver-general of 
the clergy of France, Pennautier, is pre- 
sented with life-like distinctness. The 
story shows a continuous increase in inter- 
est and suspense up to the final scene in 
which the unhappy woman expiates the 
guilt of her terrible triple crime. It holds 
the same fascination for us to-day as for 
contemporaries who, like Madame de Sé- 
vigné, used to write accounts of the pro- 
gress of the trial to their correspondents. 
This is partly because the poisoned breath 
of the Italian Renaissance is upon charac- 
ters and events. The author compares 
Madame de Brinvilliers to a beautiful snake. 
But she was none the less human. However 
little of ordinary femininity may bedetected 
in the creature who poisoned through hate, 
she suffered like a woman, and no mean 
woman, but one who, though she owes some- 
thing, perhaps, to the genius of her con- 
fessor, the Abbé Pirot in his marvellous 
account of her last hours, found somehow 
and somewhere within herself the capacity 
for true tragic expression. As she passed 
from cell to torture chamber, and thence, 
in the mean tumbril, to the parvis of Notre 
Dame for her public penance, and so on 
to the block, she might have been some bar- 
baric queen, rather than the meanest of 
murderers. Turn by turn she was torn 
between the threats and menaces of her 
spiritual adviser. She suffered far more 
in her terrible pride than in her racked 
limbs and in her conscience, and though 
from time to time she seemed to soften 
and yield at thought of her salvation, 
there was ever the return of the tigress 
mood which made her intermittent concern 
for her soul seem half-ironic. We are to- 
day much more apt to appreciate this spee- 
tacle in all its quality of profound spiri- 
tual drama, than were the onlookers in the 
seventeenth century, who were principally 
impressed by the apparently pious end of 
the repentant poisoner in her prayers upon 
the scaffold. 


Wayne Whipple’s “Story-Life of Wash- 
ington” (Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co.), like the same author’s “Story-Life of 
Lincoln,” is a collection of anecdotes and 
descriptions, some five hundred in number, 
chronologically arranged, and giving a ka- 
leidoscopic view of Washington’s career 
from birth to death. The list of authors 
drawn upon is catholic, ranging from Par- 
son Weems to Henry Cabot Lodge, with 
particularly heavy reliance upon Irving. A 
few extracts from Washington’s journals, 
letters, and state papers are also included, 
and a considerable number of well-known 
historical pictures are 
scheme of the work is not at all a bad one, 
and has been skilfully carried out; and 


while the volumes are no substitute for his- | 


tory, a reading of them ought to gladden 
the heart of any one who is still a boy. 


Prof. George Cross of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution has placed Englisa read- 
ers of theology in his debt by his “Theology 


reproduced. The | 


macher’s greatest work, “Der Christliche 
Glaube,” which has never before been trans- 
lated. 
argument of the original, 
some 1,200 pages in the 
man edition. Complete 
too much to expect, and one who has found 
himself unable understand the sketch 
of some philosopher in a history of phil- 
osophy, until he studied the original, may 
repeat the experience wita this paraphrase. 
It is doubtful if the most studious reader 
would do justice to Schleiermacher’s cele- 
brated definition the feeling 
of absolute the page or 
in in this ex- 
position. Schleier- 
subjects, 
of the 
in Christ, 
Professor Cross’s 
The historical and critical in- 
is well the pre- 
limitations of 


In 175 pages he seeks to present the 
which runs to 
best known Ger- 
success would be 


to 


of religion as 
dependence from 
which it 
On the 
macher’s views on 
e. g., his critique of the 
trinity and of the two 
are clear and forceful 
parapnrase. 


two condensed 
other 


less 


is 

hand, 
difficult 

doctrine 

natures 
in 
troduction written, and 
of the merits 
Schleiermacher’s system 
and just. 


sentation and 


is discriminating 


Teachers of English as well as of French 
literature should be interested in J. Be- 
zard’s “De la Méthode littéraire: Journal 
d'un Professeur dang une classe de Premi- 
ére” (Paris, Vuibert, 1911). In this volume. 
as in his previous “La Classe de francais,” 
M. Bezard claims to give an almost sten- 
ographic report of what actually goes on in 
his own classes in French literature 
the Lycée Hoche Perhaps the most strik 
ing feature of the “method” is its extreme 
vivacity. “Notre explication,” says M. Be 
zard, “consiste en un dialogue, o2 les plus 
bruyants éclats de 
partant comme des fusées, les plaisanteries 
mémes faciles, sont et 
The literature 
at present cannot afford 
neglect any fair of exciting in 
M. Bezard not alone in feeling 
that ever since the sweeping reform of sec- 
ondary education in 1902, with the immense 
impetus it gave to scientific and utilitarian 
studies, the humanities have been on the de- 
fensive. 
and dangerc's 
which M. Bezard 
international ; 
other countries have their equivalent of the 
“erise du francais” about which so much is 
being written, a crisis, M. Bezard would 
say rather, “of taste, of finesse, of feel- 
ing. of art itself, in a word of the 
precious virtues that civilized man 


at 


rire, les observations 
admises 
of 
evidently 
means 
is 


recom- 


mandées.” teacher in 
France 
to 


terest. 


The deeper causes of that “unjust 
disdain of tradition,” of 
complains, are of course 


he himself recognizes that 


most 
a pos- 


sesses.”’ 


One feels throughout M. Bezard’s volume 
the preoccupation, 
with the the final success or 
failure of his students when they appear 
before the examining board of the universi- 
ty. This preoccupation, as well as the com- 
motion which takes place in a French fam- 
ily when one of its members comes up for 
the degree, is natural enough when we re- 
flect how much more the baccalauréat 
|means for the career of a young French- 
man than the A.B. for that of a young 
| American, and also how much harder it is 
| to get. Of the total number of candidates 
jlast year only 44 per cent. 


(M. Bezard mentions with pardonable pride 


not to say obsession, 


baccalauréat- 


passed. | 


what is in M, Bezard's 
method—its adaptation to the present 


ditions of the baccalaurdat and 


distinctively new 
con- 
its conver- 
sational vivacity—than from the features of 
it that are more or less traditional 

Rollin, not to back, 
French teachers have, like M. Bezard 
known how to vitalize the study of litera 
ture with ideas and to train their pupils in 


Ever 


since go further the 


best 


the perception of the finer qualities of 
form; like him, they have refused to en 
courage the student in premature attempts 
at originality and self-expression, but hav: 
insisted on his doing his writing in conne 
tion with the careful study of masterple« 
American readers will be somewhat dis 
concerted by the assertion, in a passagé 
quoted by M. Bezard without corre 

that the Pilgrim [Fathers landed on la 
céte baignée par l'Hudson”; also by his 
own picture of “une jeune puritaine de Vir 
ginie, encore rose d'une partie d ine 
ball.” 

John Bigelow died at his home in Gram- 
ercy Park, New York city, on Tuesday 
morning. From his eminence of ninety-four 
years, he looked back upon almost as 
many years of active life in a variety of 
capacities equalled by few, if any Law. 
yer, diplomat, public officer, Journalist, and 
indefatigable author, he had worked with 
three generations of men, at home and 
abroad, and continued working and taking 
part in affairs until the last To many he 
was America’s first citizen, her “grand old 
man.” He was born in Malden Uleter 
County, N. Y., November 25, 1817, the de- 
scendant of an Englishman who settled in 
Watertown, Mass., in 1642 After graduat- 
ing from Union College, in 1835, he chose 
the law, and soon built up an exceptionally 
good practice. Even at that early age, he 


began to write notable articles in such pa- 
pers and periodicals as the New York Re- 
World, the New York /Hven- 
was later an editor, 
Plebeian, the 


New 
(of which he 
from 1849 1861), the 

Daily News. His articles 
reform, published from 1845-46, in the Dem- 
ocratic Review, a political journal, publish- 


view, the 
ing Post 
to and 


on const al 


ed by John L. O'Sullivan, were reprinted 
in pamphlet form and largely circulated 
Those entitled “Executive Patronag: and 
“Constitutional Reform” were of particular 
interest, and led to contributions to the 
Pathfinder, edited at the time by Parke 
Godwin. Mr. Bigelow became literary ed! 
tor of the Plebeian, and increasingly prom- 
inent In the newspaper field. At the begin- 
ning of his connection with the Hrening 
Post he was particularly concerned in re 
sisting the extension of slavery into the 


new Territories, and found a congenial fleld 
of his remarkable p« 
1861, President Lincoln appeinted 
consul at Paris; in 1864 he 
d'affaires, and then envoy extraordinary ard 
minister plenipotentiary tothe Empire. His 
in 1867. By the 


ywer 
him 
chargé 


for the exercis« 
In 
became 


mission to France closed 


| will of Samuel J. Tilden, one of his closest 


friends, he was appointed in 1886 a trustee 
of several million dollars, to be applied to 
the establishment of a public library 
New York city. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Board of Trustees 
of the New York Public Library, Astor, 
| Lenox, and Tilden foundations. In his long 


of Schlelermacher” (University of Chicago| that 66 per cent. of his own students were | life, Mr. Bigelow made many voyages to 


Press). The central portion of the book is 


successful.) Teachers of literature in this 


| Europe, and had interesting acquaintance 


@ paraphrase or condensation of Schieier-' country will derive valuable hints less from |with such men as Gladstone, Thackeray, 
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John Bright, William Hargreaves, Labou- 
laye, Montalembert, and Dumas In poli- 
tics. Mr. Bigelow was a strong free trader; 
in religion a Swedenborgian—he was one 
of tl founders of the first Swedenborgian 
hurel vw York He was a cor- 
r iit iber of the Massachusetts, 
New Yor ind Maryland Historical Socie- 
und had re ved the LL.D. degre 
Union College, Racine he and 
Yor University Besides of&astonal 
tril is to journals his published 
writh nelude Jamaica in 1850, or 
he Effect of Sixteen Years of Freedom 
a Slave Colony,” “Life of Fremont,” “Les 
Etats Unis d’Amérique en 1863” (Paris), 
The Wit and W 4dom of the Haytians,” 
Monograph on Molinos the Quietist,” 
France and the Confederate Navy,” “Writ- 
and Speeche of Samuel! J. Tilden” 
(two volumes), Life of William Cullen 
Bryant,” “Life of Samuel J. Tilden” (two 
volumes), “Life of Franklin” (three vol- 
umes); also edited “Franklin’s Works” 
(ten volu ) rhe Mystery of Sleep,” 
Th Suprer Court and the Electoral 
Commission—a Reply to the Hon. Joseph H 
Choat Lest We Forget—Gladstone, Mor- 
ind Confederate Loan of 1863, a 
I t tion The Us ul Life a Crown to 
I imy Life,’ Recollections of 
! ird Laboulay Our Ex-Presidents 
hat Shall We Do he What Shall 
I or lt Pea Given as the 
World G h.” “The Proprium, or What of 
Via I t His Own The Panama Canal 
l aughter Panama Corre 
ind Literat Me rials of Sam 
J. Tilden” (two volumes), “Recollections 
in Acti I 1‘ The Folly of Build 
I I ith { ad Mor 
‘ I \ vh leath at th 
ed London 
i I f popula ind scholarly 
Japa i ng i grammar 
1 and ri 1 languag Shin 
Wa Giod ind a “History 
I tur 
j lof Ca » Thomas 
I ized t who 
iMeulti Belief” and 
( land ind other Ad 
! i pa 1 through 
t utter has been translat 
j (jer in, and Italian 
Gannett Well ! lied last 
her home in Boston as born in 
ind | but ‘ to this country 
" ror mo than twenty years 
" " t the Massachusetts 
I ! ! tion She was the 
i t Clearings Miss Cur 
i'wo Modern Women About People” 
" i ! Dick & nm 
Mr Arthur tannard, the novelist, known 
I her p lonym of John Strange Winter, 
1 in London on ths 14th inst She was 
t York, England, in 1866 She was 
t! firat president of the Writers’ Club, in 
und later presided over the Society 
Women Journalists \mong her nu- 
erous publications we note "Bootle's 
Baby Army Society.” “Cavalry Life,” 
In Quarters,” Houp-la,” “A Blameless 
Woman,” “Heart and Sword,” “A Biaze of 
Glory,” and “The 
Whittaker.” . 
The Rev. Moses S. Schreiber, a Hebrew’ 
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died in New York on Saturday of 
He was born in Russia in 1832, 


scholar, 
last week. 
and, after living in England, came to this 


country in 1870. The last few years of his 


life he devoted to writing on religious 
topics 

Dr. Johannes Vahlen, the noted classical 
scholar, is dead in Berlin, in his eighty- 


second year. We print in this issue of the 
Vation a letter of eulogy which reaches us 
at the same time as the news of Professor 


Vahlen’s death. 


Science 





Semple's Influences of Geographic En- 

vironment: On the Basis of Ratzel’s 
of Anthropo-Geography. By 
New York: 


System 
Ellen Churchill Semple. 
Henry Holt & Co. $4 net. 
This is a remarkable book, one of the 
few products of American contemporary 
science which may safely challenge the 
best that has been put forth in this field 
by any foreign scientist whatsoever. 
Let us add, without any condescension, 
that it places Miss Semple among the 
handful of women the world over who are 
the peers of the foremost men of science. 
Miss Semple herself all credit 
to Friedrich Ratzel, her master at Leip- 
zig, of whose “Anthropo-Geographie” 
she intended at first to make simply an 
English paraphrase. But she has done 
Ratzel’'s work, although a 
admits, “difficult 
Instead of 


gives 


much more. 
landmark, 


reading even for Germans.” 


is, she 
translating, therefore, she wrote a book 
of her for which, in addition to 
the material assembled by Ratzel, she 
has collected independently a vast mass 
evidence. Her work is a model of 
logical arrangement and clear state- 
ment, and from first to last she displays 
unfailing control over her subject. She 
her stores of know- 


own, 


ot 


has so coérdinated 


ledge that facts take on new signifi- 
cance She draws from four great 
sources—geography, anthropology, his- 


tory, and economics—and it is a pleas- 
ure her lay bare the causal rela- 
tions between one and another of these. 


to see 


The outcome is a work which, if we) 


are not mistaken, will have a deep and 
permeating influence. It is such a work 
as Buckle dreamed of, only he limited 
his the geographic 
on the history of a few so-called civiliz- 
ed races; but Buckle lacked the great 
body of evidence, and possibly also the 
temperament, that Miss 
Semple commands. She shows, too con- 
clusively to be gainsaid, that geography 

in which are included all the natural 
factors of environment—determines hu- 
man conditions. The materialist and 
the fatalist will hold that their conten- 
tions are established by her manifold 
demonstration of the rigid interrela- 


vision to 


Tlispassionate 


the idealist will recognize that the rid- 
dle cannot be solved in that crude fash- 


influence | 


ion. We need expect no such outbursts 
against Miss Semple as greeted Buckle 
balf a century ago. 

After a general introductory chapter 
in which she discusses the operation of 
geographic factors in history, she pro- 
|ceeds to classify the various kinds of 
geographic influences, and then to ex- 
amine the relations of society and the 
state to the land. A fourth chapter, on 
the movements and migrations of peo- 
ples, concludes what is the more gener- 
al part of her work. Thenceforth she 
treats in detail, with a wealth of aptly 
chosen and convincing illustrations, the 
influence of each special geographic fac- 
tor—rivers, plains, mountains, oceans, 
and climateé—upon the people subjected 
to it. One element—time—she bears 
constantly in mind, differing therein 
from less penetrating students, who 
imagine that when they have formulat- 
ed the tangible factors—earth, air, and 
water—they have done enough. Miss 
Semple understands that the same val- 
ley or island may exert very different 
influences upon its inhabitants at dif- 
ferent stages in their development. 


A brief abstract of any chapter will 
illustrate Miss Semple’s method. Take, 
for instance, her account of island peo- 
ples. She proceeds in the most rational 
way, from generals to particulars, stat- 
ing first the relation between islands 
and peninsulas. She has a remarkable 
page on England which, through its iso- 
lation, stored up for centuries the char- 
acteristics of many European peoples, 
and became the home of conservatism, 
and then, by what seems a paradox, 
sent her sons to all parts of the earth, 
to lead “the world’s march of prog- 
ress.” Japan has played a similar rdéle 
for Eastern Asia, as Crete did for the 
prehistoric A@gean civilization. Miss 
Semple next examines the variations in 
fauna and flora, in human population, 
language, and customs, according _as 
islands are large or small, isolated or 
in groups, near continents or remote. 
She cites the fortunes of Iceland, Cey- 
len, and Japan to show how far isola- 
tion, by protecting, may at one time 
promote civilization, but at another, by 
checking healthy intercourse, may re- 
tard it. She even does not overlook the 
use to which islands have been put as 
penal stations. She describes the effect 
of physical geography and climate on 
the products of their inhabitants. The 
| tendency of islands under favorable con- 
ditions to become overpopulated, she dis- 
|cusses at !ength, and shows that the 
‘remedies are emigration and coloniza- 
| tion in the case of the virile and re- 
_ sourceful British, while the teeming 
| tribes of the tropical archipelagoes re- 
| sort to cannibalism, infanticide, polyan- 
jdry and other artificial checks. 


The total impression left by this chap- 


Little Vanities of Mrs.}tion between man and his habitat; but | ter, and the others, is that of complete- 
jo Miss Semple turns from generals 
to particulars so quickly that the read- 
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er does not feel troubled by conjectures. 
She is alert to discover the two, three, or 
more causes that contribute to any giv- 
en effect, whereas many investigators 
take the easier way and magnify a sin- 
gle cause, to the exclusion or neglect 
of the others. She is always careful to 
distinguish between fact and opinion, 
and to state frankly, as the true scien- 
tist should, the present limits of science 
in her field. For this reason, she re- 
frains from summing up her immense 
investigations in the form of a general 
law, but it is certain that whoever may 
later formulate such a law will be incal- 
culably indebted to her. 

But the final distinction of Miss Sem- 
ple’s work is its style. She not only 
thinks clearly, but writes clearly. What- 
ever help symmetrical exposition can 
give, she gives. And though it might 
be hard to mention a scientific book 
which contains more facts on a page than 
hers, she puts her facts so agreeably, 
with so much variety, that one does not 
experience the weariness which comes 
from the mere accumulation of facts. 
One feels, on the contrary, that she is 
perpetually vitalized by ideas, to which 
her facts serve as markers. Possessing 
imagination of a high order, she visual- 
izes principles as well as things and 
processes, with the result that her style 
is often enriched by memorable phrases. 
So noble a book cannot fail to sink deep 
in many minds. 

“Dry-farming” and its application in 
Northern Africa is the subject of the lead- 


ing article, by A. Bernard in the Annales 
de Géographie for November. A detailed 
account is given of what has been accom- 
plished by it in this country where it 
originated. The interest in it aroused in 
France is shown by the fact that the 


Algerian Government sent a delegate to the 
fifth American Congress of Dry-Farming at 
Spokane, and that the recent work upon it 
of President Widtsoe of Utah Agricultural 
College has been translated into French 
Among the other subjects treated are top- 
ology and topography apropos of a work 
by Gen. Berthaut, the region of the Har- 
danger Fjord by C. Vallaux, and the rail- 
ways and foreign of China, a 
condensed summary of facts. 


commerce 


Suggestive hints on the selection of food, 
with special reference to the relative im- 
portance of heat and energy producing 
values, are offered in T. C. O’Donnell’s 
“The Family Food” (Penn). There are 
tables giving the chief elements of our 
food stuffs, the daily amount of each re- 
quired, menus arranged to preserve a} 
proper balance, and other data. 

In his “Medical Science of To-day” (Lip-| 
pincott), Dr. Willmott Evans of London | 
endeavors to explain in simple language the | 
more important advances in practical medi- | 
cine and surgery in the last sixty years, or, 
at least, what will seem most important to | 
the general reader quite unfamiliar with | 
these matters and little heedful of the more | 
purely scientific question involved. This | 


| topics are touched on, some of them barely 
iskimmed over, but Dr. Evans knows how 
to skim for cream, and has great facility in 


getting at the essentials and presenting 
them briefly and clearly The pictures— 
there are thirty-one of them—are helpful, 


and sometimes very etriking, as, for ex- 
. 
ample, the X-ray photograph of a toy bicy- 


cle stuck half-way down a childish gullet; 


but three full-page plates of crystals of 
hemoglobin is almost too much of a good 
thing. Our only regret in reading the 


bcok is that the opportunity is used to 


not 


teach more distinctly the lesson of all les- 


sons which the public needs to learn con- 


cerning medicine, the lesson, namely, that 


the scientific side of medicine is at least 
not less important than its practical and 
obvious successes, and that prevention of 
disease and hygienic measur in which the 
public must codéperate, for erhaps, the 
most important part of the medical pro- 
gress of the futur 
Drama 

William Winter’s “Shakespeare on thé 
Stage” is announced for immediate publi- 
cation by Moffat, Yard & Co.; also by the 
same house, “Neptune's Isle and Other Plays 
for Children,” by John Jay Chapman 

In the spring Doubleday, Page & Co. will 
bring out Ben Greet’s arrangement of 
Shakespeare under the title “Shakespeare a 
Child Can Read and Act,” and “Fairy Tale 
a Child Can Read and Act,” by Lillian 
E. Nixon; both will be profusely illustrated 


M. B. Leavitt’s “Fifty Years in Theatrical 
Management” will be issued shortly by 
Philip Mindil. 

Gorki’s play “The Lower Depths,” somes 
times known as “The Night Asylum,” wa 
produced recently before a London audience 
in a translation by Laurence Irving. The 
part of the old tramp is said to have been 
rendered effectively by Holman Clark. 

A performance of “Alcestis,” in a new ver 
sion by Francis W. Hubback, was recently 


given at the University of London under the 


direction of William Poel 


“The management 
tory Theatre 
justified in producing Henley and Steven- 
son’s ‘Macaire,’ says a writer in the Weat- 
minster Gazette, “if for no better reason 
than that in their company they an 
actor in whom the bizarre, flamboyant 
rogue finds almost his ideal Mr. 
Kenelm Foss threads his way the 
final scenes of Macaire’s tortuous journey 
with an abandon and a fervor which would 
have delighted ‘R. L. 8.’” 

“The Price of Coal” is the name 
one-act play by Harold Brighouse, 
has just been produced in the London 
Playhouse. The peculiar traits of the 
characters (Scotch) are brought out by the 
suspense created by a serious accident in 
a mine. The scene is laid at the pit- 
mouth. 

The Morality Play Society of London 
has just made its first production, Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer’s “The Soul of the World.” 


of the Scottish 
abundantly 


Reper- 
been 


would have 


have 


exponent 
through 


of « 
which 


endeavor is thoroughly successful, and the | Time, Eternity, and the Virgin Mary are 
result is a very entertaining and attractive | among the characters. 


book of about tnree hundred pages. Many | 


When, some fifteen years ago, Arne Gar- 
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' 
borg called the story which made him a 
conspicuous figure in the literature of the 
century's end “Milde Seelen”"—Weary Souls 
he coined a term likely to outlive his own 
memory. For with ich souls ig still co 
cerned the greater part of European drama 
and fiction, and Arthur Schnitzier has ! 
come their master avalyst Being hims« 
the son of a generation blighted by cynici 
and a physician interested only in the a 
normal, his latest play Da veit La 
(Berlin: S. Fischer), is an ex : 
hat seer to him a wide real . 4 
tunately for the human rac merel 
nent of real life. After all, only a s 
fraction of humanit n the mating 
tinct the ain i rf) ex i 
spends its allotted span of lif n drif K 
from one iffini t Phat 
author calls his drama a tra 1 
ts his fronical point of view Phe 
tral figure of the play is Fr lr } H 
ter, a master-egotist who nm the 
ige ola oung wo! nwho ist 
part in modern cynici gz \ >. % 
is out of every lividual he ‘ 
gnores the rf t At th T ‘ ! 
tain one of h f l ‘ id 
ploited had j ! ‘ 
tl Hof: t d t 
uses of his i e. A e with Hofrei 
I wife Genia hand hin L pa i 
fro the dead friend, which pr 
had loved her and that e had 
listen to his plea Instead 
by her loyalty—which we ! 
old-fashioned—Hoftr 
virtue which has ce i 
on an excursion te ! 
into a desperate anddis! " 
During his abs th } 
through a dar rero t » i 
ind accept the | e-offering of ) ge Otte 
Meinhold. Hofreit retur in t to d 
r her ‘ nD 1 kil +) 
1 duel Aro 1 tl chief a t ! 
quadra ilar intrigue Ir 1 with a 
il fi ne are grouped a variety o 
acters whose interplay as fasci 
t is enlightening Among the t 
gestive scenes are those between G | 
the mother of her lover This woma id 
not borne so patiently the infidelities of he 
husband, but at the first trespass had 


vorced him, gone on the stage, and be« " 
great actress Genia cherishes an 
filial love and stakes her hop: her 


hool 


son, a boy of thirteen at s# in Fe 
Frau Meinhold is sophisticated and squar 
fact that 


removed from their nm 


faces the sons are more , 


thers o 


n com 


manhood. The scenes between Hofreiter and 
the divorced husband of Frau Meinhold and 
Natter, the Jewish banker, with whose wif 


he has just severed relations of long stand 


ing, also prove the author's amazing insight 
into the tainted souls of his world. Among 
them the figure of Hofreiter, repulsive 
though it be, stands out with a compelling 
force of personality, almost typifying the 
spirit of his class and his period. Unpleas 


ant as the drama is in subject-matter, it ie 


an exceptionally fine example of the 
author's manner. 
Percival Pollard, the author and play- 


wright, who died in Baltimore on Sunday 
in his forty-second year, was born in Greifs- 
wald, Pomerania, English-German 
parentage. He collaborated with Leo Dit- 
richstein in “The Ambitious Mrs. Alcott,” 


which had a successful run at the 


of 


Astor 
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Theatre in 1907. 
vo'umes of fiction, and “Recollections of Os- 
car Wilds 


Musie 
One Hundred Fotlksongs of All Nations. 
Edited by Granville Bantock. Boston: 
$1.50. 
the Cregk and 
Frank G. Speck. 
Museum. 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


of 
By 
University 


Ceremonial 
Yuchi 
Philadelphia 


Songs 


Indians 


ilbum of Songs. By Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
$1.25 
Many excellent volumes of songs and 
pianoforte pieces have been printed by 


the Ditsons in their Musicians’ Library, 
is better than the col 


but none of them 
ection of one hundred folksongs made 
by Granville Bantock. The editor is 


oO 


the 


ne f the leading English composers 


day, and he has made a specialty 


His field of 
all Europe, but 


continents. 


of folksong studies re 


not only covers 
other 


ented 


earch 


America is 


nceludes 


by Pawnee war-song, a 
“Old 
Old 


dis 


repre a 


Dakota Indian serenade, and by 


Folks 


fan peround, 


it Home,” “Tenting on the 


and “Dixie.” Our 


tant neighbor, Japan, makes a pretty 


vith a cherry-bloom song and 


ir tune, in which the editor 


irranged the accompaniment to sug 
the 


love 


Koto. 
the 
is the Chinese “Jasmin 

the 


instrument, 
to thore 


national 
vating who 
u 
lower hich 
irranged 
hich 


to the Chine 


j 
‘ 
I 


editor has inge- 


as a two-part canon 


would appeal, one fan 
themselves, 
it actually 
the tune. 
Kgypt are 


80 


since, 
device, 
of 


thougl t Kuropean 
Orientalism 
Arabia, 
contribution, 
Algiers, 


the 
India Persia, and 


inde and are 
Morocco. 
contri- 


unique 


D runt and 


loes this end Oriental 


bhutior vhich constitute a 


collection. Syria, Greece, 


raria, Servia, Bosnia, con- 
are the six Rus 
le 
how 


have 


tribute ‘ e ren 


mn tune included 


one 


, hor 


any Oriental. 


SS 


notes many of 
been em- 


their 


i] beautiful folksongs 


iin composers if 
wrote that a folksong 
to it 


other 


hiubinetels ones 


irs those whom 
of 


natives 
This | 
and more cosmopoll 
Mr. Bantock's 
musical exoticism 
the 


true, we 
more 
te 


of 


and 
Be 
pro- 


right time, 
ure of a cordial welcome 
the he 


interesting notes on all 


come at 
will be 
collecting has 
brief but 


In one of these notes, written 


ides songs, 
vided 
of the 
for a 
that 
free 


a 


Norwegian melody, he remarks 


made 
and a 


Grieg has undoubtedly n 


of his native melodies, 


use 


Ol 
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He also wrote several; comparison between the present song the hog the cause, beaver the cause, 


and his well-known Solveig’s Song will| snake the cause songs, with others in 


afford interest to many.” This is mis- 


leading. The resemblance is there, but, | 


as Grieg himself has attested, this is 
the only one of his songs in which he 
borrowed a fragment of a folktune. His 
arrangements of such tunes are mostly 
for the piano, and are clearly marked 
as such. Norwegian music is still some- 
what exotic, but Sweden and Denmark 
come nearer the normal European man- 
Mr. Bantock has shown admirable 
judgment in his choice of German and 
Austrian folktunes (how exquisite are 
the Tyrolean!), as well as of charac- 
teristic specimens of Italian, Spanish, 


ner. 


French, Hungarian, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and English songs. Nor is it 
merely for his judgment that he de- 


erves special praise. He has succeeded 
in making the piano parts interesting 
without marring the simplicity of the 


melodies—a very difficult feat. Of great 
value also is the bibliography, which 
covers no fewer than seventeen wide 
columns. A further reason for wel- 


coming this volume is that it will help 
along the “back to melody” movement in 
music. Mr. Bantock’s predilection for 
Oriental tunes (which he has manifest- 
ed his compositions) 
points at in modern 
melody can be varied. 


also in some of 


one way which 


To folktune in its crudest form is de- 


voted Mr. Speck’s monograph, the lat- 
est contribution to the study of the 


The Creek songs were 
sung for him by a prominent leader and 
were all on the 
phonograph. No attempt in 
this volume to discuss the internal qual- 
ities or comparative characteristics of 
the music itself, the purpo™ being mere- 
ly the material for some 
one else to study; can be done 
at the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, Mr. Speck’s treatise being No. 2 
of Volume I of the museum’s anthropo- 

publications. But while the 
is merely presented to the eyes 
notation). 


red man’s music. 


recorded 
made 


shaman and 


is 


to assemble 


which 


logical 
music 
(approximately, in our own 
there are interesting pages devoted to 
information regarding the musical per- 
the dances of the Creek 
Indians. A paragraph is de- 
the strange of nonsense 
syllables. Musical illustrations are giv- 
en of the fish dance, the alligator dance, 
the rabbit dance, the leaf, buffalo, duck, 
skunk, buzzard besides 
the steal-each-other dance, the drunken 
or Special in- 
terest to the medicine songs 
and formulas. When a Creek Indian 
is sick consults the shaman, who 
decides animal is to be held re 
sponsible as the cause. He then collects 
his medicines, steeps them in a pot of 
water, and, in the secrecy of his pri- 


formances and 
Yuchi 
voted 


and 


to use 


horse, dances, 


crazy dance, and so on. 
attaches 


he 
what 


which deer, fish, turtles, raccoons, etc., 

are held responsible. Mr. Speck’s pages 

include twenty of these “cause” songs. 
To return to the white man, Mr. Cad- 


'man’s Album includes eleven Lieder, 


| brass 


vate quarters, sings a magic song, the 


virtue of which is thought to be trans- 
ferred into the medicine, 


which, while not folksongs, approxi- 
mate them in so far as melody is their 
most important ingredient. This young 
man is indeed the most melodious 
(which means the most promising) of 
American composers who have come for- 
ward since the death of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. One of the most encouraging 
things about him is that he has taken 
MacDowell as a model, as is shown par- 
ticularly in “Could Roses Speak” and 
“My Lovely Rose.” Though MacDowell 
was the most individual, he was also 
the most American of our composers 
since Stephen Foster, and in thus fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of these two 
men Mr. Cadman is helping to build up 
an American school of composition. 
What he needs to be warned against is 
writing too many songs, and publish- 
ing those in which the melody is too 
obvious. MacDowell never did_ that. 
The temptation to do it is great in one 
who has written at least one song, “The 
Land of the Skyblue Water,” which has 
already become so popular that audi- 
ences greet it with applause as soon as 
the opening bars are played. 





The Schirmers have already printed the 
vocal score of Horatio Parker’s prize op- 


era; and two other novelties of our season, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘“Suzanne’s Secret” and 
“Inquisitive Women,” are in press. The 


same firm has in preparation a complete 
edition of Bach’s organ works, edited by 
Charles-Marie Widor, and Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. 


Perhaps the most extraordinary thing 
oncerning the career of the Austrian com- 
poser. Anton Bruckner, is the fact that 
among his pupils were no fewer than six 
young 1: en who subsequently became famous 


orchestral conductors: Nikisch, Mottl, 
Mahler, Schalk, Muck, and Stransky. Not- 


vithstanding this great advantage, and the 
fact that all these leaders admired Bruck- 
as a man composer, his sym- 
phonies have surprisingly slow in 
making their way in Europe, and stil! more 
in America, although all of the con- 
ductors named have been active here too. In 
New York city there had been only seven 
Bruckner performances (although he wrote 
nine symphonies) before Joseph Stransky, 
at the last Philharmonic concert, conducted 
tne fifth, which had never been heard here 
before. Possibly repeated hearing might 
reveal strikes of genius in it; but this per- 
formance, which was admirable in every 
way, gave the impression of a disjointed, un- 
inspired work, which ends, however, with 
an imposing climax, in which sixteen extra 
instruments, placed on a platform 
above the rest of the orchestra, make the 


and a 
been 


ner 


desired effect. 
The climax of all the Liszt Centenary 
concerts will be that for which the Phit- 


Thus result! parmonic Society has been preparing since 
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October, and which will be given this even- 
ing, with the usual repetition on Friday 
afternoon. Arthur Friedheim will play the 
A major concerto, and the orchestral num- 
bers will be the splendid symphonic poem 
“Tdeal,” and the “Dante,” which will be 
given with the aid of the MacDowell Chor- 
us. This work, which on account of its 
difficulty is seldom performed, is regarded 
as the most inspired of Liszt’s composi- 
tions. Richard Wagner, after hearing it, 
exclaimed: “There is much that is beautiful 
in music, but this music is divine.” To 
his “Dante” and his “Faust,” wrote Wein- 
gartner, “Liszt gave all the best his nature 
contained. They mark the zenith of his 
creative power, and, excepting those of 
Berlioz, they are the most perfect exam- 
ples of truly artistic programme music in 
existence.” 


Contrary to all expectation, Puccini's 
“Girl of the Golden West” is proving a 
success in the cities of Italy. Rome, Luc- 
ca, Brescia, and Treviso heard it, some 
time ago. Then it won a big success in 
Turin, followed by a bigger one in Naples. 


“Rigoletto,” with Renaud in the title 
réle, Miss Lyne as Gilda, and Harrold as 
the Duke, has made such a sensation in 
London that Hammerstein is giving it 
twice a week. 


Bayreuth is following the example of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in raising its 
prices. Seats which ever since 1876 have 
been $5 will hereafter be $6.25. This, 
indeed, is going further than the Metropoli- 
tan, for it applies in Bayreuth to all seats 
in the house, whereas in our opera house it 
is only in the parquet that the price has 
been raised. 

Weingartner is composing a new opera, 
“Cain and Abel,” the text written by him- 
self. 


Alberto Randegger, whose death is re- 
perted from London was born at Trieste in 
1832; he was a Knight of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, In 1880 he was chosen 
conductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Lon- 
den, and for many years. was conductor of 
the Norwich festivals and of Covent Gar- 
den. His compositions include music for 
the 150th Psalm, “Fridolin” (a drama can- 
tata), and a “Singing Primer.” 


Art 


The second edition of Frank P. Stearn’s 
“Midsummer of Italian Art,” a mediocre 
book hardly worthy of revival, bears the 
imprint of Richard C. Badger, Boston. 

“Florence and Her Treasures” (Macmil- 
lan), by Herbert Vaughan, is an excellent 
pocket guide especially adapted to ths 
needs of a leisurely tourist. Besides the 
usual information there is added a sort 
of historic “Who's Who,” and there is 
rather more architectural matter than is 
usual in such books. A couple of pages 
given to walks and drives about Florence 
would have been useful. To omit the 
Church of Sant Ambrogio seems a pity. 
The delectable little Church of San Gio- 
vanni degli Cavalieri is ignored by this as 
by most guides. Michelangelo’s Madonna 
in the Uffizi is erroneously described as 
unfinished. On page 164 Verrocchio is 


' 
eredited with a portrait where Lorenzo 


di Credi is clearly intended. The bulk of 
the decoration of the Spanish chape! may 
safely be ascribed to Andrea da Firenz« 
An original interpretation of Botticelli’s 
Primavera will hardly supplant the views 
of Dr. Warburg and Mr. Horne. Despite 
such minor blemishes, the book may be 
recommended for its abundance of weil- 
ordered information 

A useful series of “Little Books About 


Old Furniture” has begun to be issued by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. The authors 
are English, J. P. Blake and A. E. Reveirs 
Hopkins, The first two volumes are en 
titled, respectively, “Tudor to Stuart” and 
“The Period of Queen Anne.” Their aim 
is “to offer suggestions and a certain amount 
of information to that large and increasing 
body of persons to whom old pieces of fur- 
niture are more interesting than new, and 
to show that no extraordinary income is 
essential to making a_ collection.” For 
American readers the books have the defect 
of their insularity. They will, at all events, 
prove valuable to the amateur collector 
about to spend a summer in rural England 
where, for five or six pounds, it is still 
possible now and then to pick up an inter- 
esting article of furniture made before 1750 
The half-tone illustrations are drawn from 
British public and private collections. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in especial, 
bas supplied many examples. The authors’ 
indebtedness to more ambitious and ex- 
pensive furniture books, by Macquoid, Rowe, 
Foley, and others, is obvious and freely 
acknowledged. They rightly, for the pur- 
poses of their following, emphasize the evo 
lution of each article of domestic furniture 
from Saxon times onward, and relate the 
Gesign of each period to the prevailing 
standards of comfort and taste, enforcing 
their generalizations with well-selected 
qvotations from the great diarists and other 
British classics Unlike most recent man 
uals for collectors these works contain no 


special chapters on “faked” furniture 


G. Griffin Lewis’s “Practical Book of 
Oriental Rugs” (Lippincott) is a very com- 
plete compilation for the collector and prac 
tical buyer, the latter being most regarded 
There are tables of weaves and of the ele- 
ments of design, prices per foot, advice as 
to cleaning and preservation, etc. Color- 
plates and halftone cuts are plentfully sup- 
plied. All in all, it is a safe and sensible 
guide. The table of weaves contains fifty 
eight entries. Other tables offer more than 
sixty, but in the uncertainty of the trade 
nomenclature it would be hazardous to as 
sert that Mr. Griffin's table is defective. Ws 
miss from it and from all others we have 
examined an interesting type of Caucasian 
antique which has extraordinarily fine wool 
and knotting and most characteristic au 
tumnal colors. Dealers often call these rare 
mats Georgians. 


One reads in Fred J. Melville’s “Chats on 
Postage Stamps” (Stokes) that there ar 
collections worth nearly a million dollars 
each; one is that of King George, and i: 
addition to those of private individual 
there are various large national and city 
collections. Mr. Melville had previously 
written some twenty volumes on the sub 
ject, but in the present case he has either 
avoided technicalities or labelled them 
plainly, giving up most of his space to 
readable matter relating to the early his 
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tory of stamps, to the great collections that 
have been made, to stories of advances in 


prices that seem almost fabulous, and to 
some noted instances of forgeries of valu- 
able issues. There are seventy-four photo- 
graphic plates showing rare stamps, and 
some of the roughly made devices that pre- 
ceded the use of the regular postal labels 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 


Arts and Other Collections of Philadel 


phia”’ (L. C. Page: illustrated), by Helen 
W. Henderson, is oddly distinct with local 
flavor The author does not hesitate to 


chide painters who have made unamiable 
likenesses of prominent Philadelphians. The 
glory of the Pennsylvania Academy is its 
unrivalled series of Stuarts and Sullys In 
this fleld of early American portraiture our 


author is an excellent cicerons Beyond 
this, her taste and knowledge are far less 
certain Her wholesale scorn of the old 

asters of the Wilstach gallery s by no 


eans warranted by the facts It is the 
only place in America where any number of 
important Italian and French examples of 
the seventeenth century can be seen, and 
if this art is not the most inspiring, at 
least the gallery nicely supplements better 
known collections. Like its companion vol- 
umes on the Boston Museum and the Metro- 
politan, this book meets a real need But 
the publisher who would issue albums of 


large plates from American museums, with 
a minimum of text, would do a far more 
substantial service to both student and 
imateurs 

“Frank Brangwyn and his Work” (Dana 
Estes), by Walter Shaw-Sparrow s a large 
octavo with twenty good color plates and 
a number of collotypes It gives an inter- 
sting record of a career that, beginning 


on a sailing ship, soon reached international 


renown in painting. Brangwyn has applied 


pure color Manet’s doctrine of the tache 
rhe result is an impression of singular 
ergy and in liacy H i versatile 1 
fine decorator and etcher, the celebrant 
at once of romant and Oriental 
and of modern English labor About him 
there is something fresh and impulsive 
Few who saw The Buccaneers blazing amid 
mediocrities of a Salon of about twenty 
ears ago will ever forget the mpre yn 
Yet many of those early admirer will 
el that Mr. Brangwyn has failed to temper 
he defects of his ardor Much of the work 
is a wriggling aggressiven: i itches 
it first. but does not improve <¢ acquaint 
ines Still Brangwyn's N i I ’ 
oth distinctive and = distinguished and 
arouses a legitimat ir t that Mr 
“parrow’s book will go far to satisl 


finance 


PREDICTION AND INFERENCE. 

Two incidents of the past week or two 
have stood forth from the other finan- 
cial happenings of the day, not only as 
matters of immediate interest, but as 
matters with a definite and important 
bearing on the longer future. One of 
these incidents was the sudden outburst 
of enthusiastic prediction, in and out of 
the steel trade, over the prospects of 
that industry. The other was the Gov- 
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ernment’s very large estimate on the | 
cotton yield. Very great interest has/| 
been bestowed by financial markets on 
the first of these two incidents and very 
little on the second. That, however, was | 
merely because the one was not expected 
and the other was. It may conceivably 
out that the industrial situation 
foreshadowed by the cotton estimate 
prove in the end the more impor- 
tant of the two. 

The prophecy of a “steel trade boom 
in 1912,” ascribed to Henry C. Frick, Mr. 
Carnegie’s old partner and an important 
in the Steel Trust, had to 
Wall Street the peculiar interest which 
would naturally attach to an exceeding- 
ly “bullish” judgment on the outlook, by 
a prophet not less intimately associated 
the stock market than with the 
steel trade. Undoubtedly, the first in- 
quiry of many Stock Exchange listeners 
so much, what does this mean 
regarding the country’s industry, as 
what does it show to be the attitude of 
1 powerful financial group towards the 
stock market? That is as it may be; 
but the position of the steel trade is the 
matter of real concern, and Mr. Frick’s 
opinion on that is interesting. 


turn 


may 


director 


with 


was not 


Wall Street's version, that “1912 will 
be the biggest boom year in the steel 
trade's history,” took a good many 


things for granted. There are some ob- 


stacles in the way of acceptfhg this ver- 


sion, even with the qualification that 
the avenue of such expansion would 
be the foreign trade. It has been so 
easy for prophets to lose their heads 
these past dozen years. But one thing 
Lj certain beyond dispute. Whether a 
trade boom” in a Presidential year is 
usual or not, and whether Europe and 
the neutral markets are or are not in 
hape to take American steel on the in- 
creasing scale of 1897 and 1899, the 
American trade itself is starting rightly 
for a movement of expansion, and is in 
the right position for the maximum of 
chlevement 

Whatever is to be said of the argu 
ment that the demoralization of steel 
prices, in 1911, resulted from loss of con- 
trol of the market by the Steel Trust 
(or from the Government's attitude to- 
irda the Trusts), these facts are now 

olly incontestable—that the policy of 
refusing to lower prices in hard times 
tood equarely across the path of the 


kind of trade revival now predicted, and 
breakdown of that policy was 
At the p 
dustrial atmosphere is clearing. So much” 
nonsense been uttered about this 
question of after-panic markets, and such 
complete ignorance of economic history 
and economic law has been displayed in| 
the whole discussion of the Trusts, that | 
people are only now beginning to under- | 
stand that the markets have been follow: | 
ing, step by step, the course of events | 
which has followed every great finan-| 
cial crisis, and have been finding*thetr | 


that the 


certain resent moment, the In- 


has 


own way out, exactly as they found their 
way out of 1893 and 1873 and 1857. Prac- 
tical captains of industry like Mr. Frick 
and Mr. King are perfectly well aware of 
this; perhaps the public at large will be 
more ready to recognize the truth, when 
the after-depression of 1907 is really 
over. 

It is high time, also, that some plain 
common sense should be talked about 
the cotton crop. The attitude of a good 
part of our people in that matter, even 
up to the present week, has been one of 
lamentation that Providence has been 
so good to us. Having shrunk with dis- 
may in June from the possibility of an- 
other ten or twelve-million-bale yield and 
another 16-cent market, they have been 
shaking their head forlornly, {n De- 
cember, over the certainty of a fifteen- 
million-bale harvest and a 9 or 10-cent 
price. With all that is said—and much 
of it reasonably—about the hardships 
of a narrowing margin of profit to the 
planter, it must be frankly added that 
this attitude regarding the meaning of 
the season's cotton crop to American in- 
dustry, American commerce, and Amer- 
ican prosperity, is ridiculous, 

We have had two years in which not 
enough cotton was raised to clothe the 
world; in which the exorbitant price 
pressed cruelly on the poor; in wane | 
mills at Fall River and Manchester ran 
on half-time, with laborers by the thou- 
sands out of work,and in which, more 
than all, we were told that the fertility 
of the American cotton belt was ex- 
hausted, and that worse things were in| 
store. There is an end of that, at any | 
rate. The consumer has a fair chance | 
again, and America again stands forth | 
as the beneficent arbiter of the world’s 
industrial fortunes. Exactly what and | 
how much the actual outcome of the sea-| 
son will mean to American prosperity | 
the nearer future, it is still a little 
to say. But when the long-post- 
poned replenishing of exhausted supplies 
under way in the cotton goods| 
trade, as well as in the steel trade—the | 
obstacle of high prices having been re- | 
moved in both—and when all the wheels | 
are turning again in Northern and | 
Southern mills, all of us will be study: | 


; 
the larger bearing of the movement. | 
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and unreason, whether 
political or ecclesiasti- 
eal, Catholic or Protes- 
tant. His guiding star 
is ‘right reason.’ 


“The volume is writ- 
ten with the clearness, 
historical grasp, and in- 
fectious enthusiasm for 
modern ideals that have 
made Andrew D. White’s 
books and teaching so 
potent a force among 
thinkers for more than 
a generation.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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